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THE THRONE. 


UR first duty on this New Year’s Day is to offer on 

behalf of THe Contemporary Review our heartfelt 

loyalty to King George VI and his Consort, Queen 
Elizabeth. The King has ascended the throne after a long 
career of high and devoted service to the State, by which he 
has firmly established himself in the confidence of the Nation 
and Empire. In his great task he will be nobly assisted by the 
Queen, who has long since captured the admiration and affec- 
tion of the whole people. Together the King and Queen will 
preserve to the Nation and Empire the priceless treasure of 
public and private dutifulness bequeathed to them by King 
George V and Queen Mary. 

Of the painful circumstances which have brought King 
George VI to the throne little need now be said. They will for 
ever form a tragic but salutary page in our history. King 
Edward VIII was endowed with many high qualities which 
had enabled him to render conspicuous services to his peoples, 
which will not be forgotten. He ascended the throne with a 
wealth of trust and affection which promised a glorious reign. 
But in indulging an indisciplined affection he misjudged— 
with disastrous effect to himself—the fidelity of his peoples 
to the high standards of conduct any lowering of which would 
be a symptom of irreparable decay. Hence he went too far to 
recede, and the abdication by which he has forfeited a great 
career will bear lasting witness to those moral principles 
which are the only sure safeguard of the Throne. 

Words fail adequately to express the universal sympathy 
which has gone forth towards the revered and beloved Queen 
Mary in the poignant troubles through which she has passed. 

A tribute of admiration must be paid to the Prime Minister 
for the courage, wisdom and sympathy with which he fulfilled 
his trust so nobly throughout this well-nigh heart-breaking 
crisis. By his fidelity he gave ideal interpretation to the mind 
of all parts of the Empire and all Parties in the State, as their 
attitude immediately revealed. Hence the new reign begins 
with an enhancement instead of a lessening of the moral 
dignity and solidarity by which alone the British Empire can 

preserve its unity, stability and greatness. 

VoL. CLI. I 


THE’ BLUM*’ EXPERIENCE” 
| French are addicted to “ experiences.” Ever since I 


have been acquainted with the French Parliament I 

have heard the doleful plea that France must accept 
such-and-such an “experience.” The implications of this 
word, used in this way, would provide the material for an 
illuminating study of the French political mind. By it is 
partly meant an experience in the English sense, and partly 
an experiment. The deputies systematically take the attitude 
that the Government is probably the worst possible govern- 
ment, but, as it has become inevitable, it is better to submit 
to it and have done with it as quickly as may be—like measles. 
They shrug their shoulders and steel themselves to pass 
through the unfortunate “ experience.” But, on the other 
hand, as an experiment it may, of course, turn out better than 
anyone can expect, and have some good results. In any case 
it must not be interrupted too soon. The country must first 
be convinced that it has failed. In some quarters regret may 
be expressed at the supposed necessity of treating the nation 
like a guinea-pig, for a good deal of harm is often done before 
an experiment can be stopped. Yet the French deputies have 
seldom the courage of their convictions, and as a matter of 
tactics allow the Painlevé or the Clemenceau or the Poincaré 
or the Briand or the Laval or the Blum “ experience,” what- 
ever they may think of it, to run its course and die, as it 
were, a natural death. 

The Blum “ experience ” was bound, for better or for worse, 
to be profoundly disturbing. It would seem that M. Blum 
himself shrank from the ordeal, but was persuaded by his 
followers that there was no way of escape. The difficulty of 
his position lay in the fact that it was the result of an equivo- 
cal electoral combination of Communists, Socialists, and 
Radicals. It was all very well for the Front Populaire to win 
the elections by a momentary bargain about vote distribution, 
but it was apparent to the meanest political intelligence that 
Communists, Socialists, and Radicals could not work satis- 
factorily together. In France the Communists have certainly 
not abandoned their revolutionary methods, and as they are 
by far the most enterprising section of the Front Populaire, 
they have taken full advantage of the dependence of the 
Government on them to conduct a vigorous campaign of 
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intimidation and proselytism in the workshops. On the 
flimsiest pretext, the workers are called upon to strike. There 
is a perpetual agitation, which has greatly and perhaps per- 
manently affected the mentality of the French worker, and 
tends to paralyse industry and commerce, and to create still 
more favourable conditions for Communist propaganda. The 
stay-in strikes, with their complete disregard of the laws of 
personal liberty and of private property, can only be regarded 
as revolutionary, and indeed the more unscrupulous politicians 
assure the workers that they will soon be in absolute posses- 
sion. 

What could M. Blum do to check this turbulence, this 
recourse to illegal methods? Clearly if he had ordered the 
evacuation of the factories, if necessary by armed forces, he 
would have appeared to be a greater enemy of the working 
classes than his predecessor, M. Albert Sarraut, under whose 
government the stay-in strikes began and were not repressed. 
But to condone a movement which is palpably dangerous was 
to risk the speedy defection of the Radicals, who, as good 
Republicans, stand firmly by the 1789 principles of personal 
liberty and private property. The Socialists themselves, 
whatever theories they profess, looked for the most part with 
dismay on the utter breakdown of discipline. They have 
repeatedly declared that changes should be effected in an 
orderly manner. M. Blum has even pointed out that he has 
no mandate to act as a Socialist Prime Minister, but only as a 
Front Populaire Prime Minister, that is to say, to go no 
farther than the Radicals permit. It was assumed that, after 
a few weeks of commotion, the excitement in the factories, 
which recalled that of Italy before the advent of Mussolini, 
would die down. It was therefore advisable to temporise, not 
to engage in a frontal attack on the agitators, and in the 
meantime to pass a series of social reforms. There are, how- 
ever, elements which do not intend to relinquish this weapon 
of the stay-in strikes, which have now lasted six months. 
Circumstantial stories of the most high-handed action by the 
workers’ delegates, of ringleaders of doubtful origin, are 
recorded in the French newspapers. It is hard to see how 
control is to be regained, especially as sections of the workers 
have persuaded themselves that they are already their own 


patrons. 
The Communists, who are thus the masters of the 
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Government, holding it under the constant menace of over- 
throw, refused to participate in the actual composition of the 
Cabinet. They preferred to take no responsibility. It will be 
upon the Socialists that the odium of failure will fall. Yet the 
Socialists are not alone. Many of the principal posts in the 
Government are occupied by the Radical leaders. Surely 
these Radical leaders, who look with growing distaste on the 
social situation, cannot escape their share of blame if the 
“ experience ” turns out badly ? In fact, they have discreetly 
intimated their disapproval of a great deal that has hap- 
pened, though remaining members of the Cabinet. They 
shake their heads sadly, they even raise their voices occa- 
sionally, and they let it be understood that they are exercising 
a moderating influence. They are waiting for the proper time 
to denounce their anomalous association with the Com- 
munists, with whom they are fundamentally in opposition. 
The Radical Congress virtually instructed the Radical 
Ministers to withdraw from the Blum Government in certain 
circumstances, and it would be surprising if they did not, 
sooner rather than later, act on these instructions. How, 
indeed, is it possible for M. Blum to please the Communists 
without offending the Radicals, or to satisfy the Radicals 
without infuriating the Communists? From the beginning 
this dilemma presented itself ; and the international develop- 
ments, especially in Spain, into which the Communists would 
plunge heedless of the consequences, while the Radicals are 
resolved to stand aside, intensified the problem of driving 
abreast such a disparate team. 

The chances of success would undoubtedly have been in- 
creased if the Government had given the impression that it 
intended to rule in the interests of the nation as a whole and 
not of parties. Socialism had a wonderful opportunity of 
demonstrating its rejection of class prejudices, of partisan- 
ship, and of making an appeal for national unity in face of the 
perils, domestic and foreign, which everybody sees. If it has 
not thus given an impression of impartiality in legislation, 
and above all in administration, to whom is the fault to be 
attributed ? Naturally the supporters of M. Blum urge that 
obstacles have been put in his way, and that his adversaries 
have forced him into a position of self-defence. Certainly the 
opposition has not always been wise, but it is not accurate to 
pretend that it has been aggressive. Far-reaching laws, whose 
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timeliness may well be questioned, have been passed almost 
without protest. As for the foolish allegations that France is 
falling into the hands of “ Fascists,” and that there must be a 
rally of the anti-Fascist forces, I have always been unable to 
understand how so-called competent observers could discover 
any substantial Fascist organisation in France. The Croix 
de Feu of Colonel de la Rocque has always been marked by its 
singular tameness. Obviously a real Fascist movement might 
easily be provoked into existence by the much more real 
danger of a highly organised and well-armed body of Com- 
munists who are getting ready for any emergency. In the 
meantime, every good citizen who walks in the middle of the 
road, pays his rates and goes to church, is deemed to be a 
Fascist, simply because he is not a revolutionary. My own 
sympathies—partly, I confess, for personal reasons—are with 
M. Blum, but I have been unable to see how he could hope to 
obtain genuine success in a divided nation. When the Front 
Populaire adopted the Clenched Fist as its mode of salutation, 
it made the disunion of Frenchmen inevitable. The Radicals 
themselves, alarmed at the prevalence of this symbol of class 
hatred, tried to invent a mode of salutation which should 
neither be the Roman gesture nor the Clenched Fist—but the 
best they could do was to clasp their hands above their heads 
in the Masonic sign of distress! 

There is, of course, a reaction. In the May elections the 
French voted not so much for the Left as against the Right, 
which had made a sorry muddle. And by Right I mean the 
Radicals, who could command a majority, as well as the 
Moderates, though the Radicals sought to save themselves 
by joining up with the Socialists. The economic crisis was 
bitterly felt. The cost of living was high. Wages were 
scandalously low. Trade was at a standstill. Parliament 
had fallen into greater disrepute than ever. It was by way of 
protest that tens of thousands of discontented Frenchmen 
voted for the Communists or for the allies of the Communists. 
Things, they argued, could not be worse. Perhaps they would 
be better. Yet despite the discontent, the national figures by 
no means gave a predominance to the Socialists and Com- 
munists. By a curious paradox, the Socialists obtained fewer 
votes than in 1932, while the Communist votes on the first 
ballot were under a million and a half. The essential fact is 
that the Radicals, who had long been the biggest party, fell 
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to the second place, and therefore, according to Parliamentary 
custom, the Blum “ experience ” had to be accepted. 

I believe it was loyally accepted by the majority of French- 
men and by the politicians. But while everybody recognised 
the need of social justice, it is impossible to obtain social 
justice by encouraging social hatreds. Violent incidents, 
which mostly go unpunished, indicate that the object of an 
invisible director is not social justice but an immense social 
upheaval. So apparent did this become that M. Daladier, 
President of the Radical Party, who is War Minister in the 
Blum Government, found himself obliged to declare: “ They 
will not accomplish in our country what they have done in 
Asiatic or barbaric countries. France is the country of per- 
sonal liberty and personal property ; that is why we admit 
every reform, but in conditions of order and domestic peace.” 

It is impossible that M. Blum, or his successor, should allow 
the indefinite prolongation of the spirit of insurrection which 
has been introduced into the workshops and the offices ; and 
that insecurity, inquietude, indiscipline, should continue to 
menace industry and commerce and paralyse the normal life 
of the nation. It was right that wages should be substantially 
raised, and collective contracts legalised. Nobody will 
quarrel in principle with the forty-hour week, though it adds 
inopportunely to the burden of employers. The sudden insti- 
tution of paid holidays for workers last summer was a 
considerable and unexpected additional cost, but it can be 
reckoned in the estimates in future years. When all these 
concessions were made, it would seem that the workers would 
be contented. They are, in fact, far less contented than I 
have ever known them—or, at any rate, the agitators make 
them appear less contented, and the employers cannot now 
count on the faithful and uninterrupted service of those who 
have so greatly gained. 

Another trouble with these reforms was that they made 
impossible the maintenance of the franc, although M. Blum 
had solemnly promised, on June 6th, that its value would not 
be changed. Nobody can complain of the decision to devalu- 
ate as such. There was no option. It must have occurred 
under any government, and whatever hardships it inflicted 
on respectable classes of thrifty Frenchmen, it was doubtless 
unavoidable. Yet there had been a curious contradiction 
between the definite policy of non-devaluation of the Front 
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Populaire, and the policy of “ reflation”” which was prac- 
tised. In my view, devaluation was wise ; but it nevertheless 
tan counter to specific pledges, and, one must believe, to the 
desires of the Front Populaire. It was at least hoped that, 
after devaluation, steps would be taken to keep down prices, 
to balance the budget, and generally to make sure that the 
country, in accepting the disadvantages of devaluation, would 
obtain by way of compensation its full advantages. 

Unhappily, the tendency is for prices to rise, and for the 
workers, whose wages have just been increased, to demand 
still higher wages—a “ readjustment” to the depreciated 
franc—and for costs of production again to go up. So that, if 
we are not careful, the franc will again find itself overvalued, 
and French prices will be higher than world prices. As for 
the budget, instead of balancing it, M. Vincent Auriol has 
adopted the worst device of the war and post-war years—that 
of an “ extraordinary ” budget side by side with the “ ordi- 
nary ” budget. On the “ordinary” budget there is admittedly 
a deficit of three and a half milliard francs. Moreover, the 
Finance Minister is optimistically looking for a considerable 
increase in taxation revenue—and his estimates may or may 
not be justified. The “ extraordinary’? budget is to be 
covered by borrowing. It provides for supplementary expendi- 
ture of eight and a half milliard francs on national defence. It 
allocates three and a half milliard francs to public works, it 
allows seven milliard francs to the railways. The total esti- 
mated deficit is, then, between twenty-two and twenty-three 
milliard francs (something over {200,000,000), but many 
people would put the amount much higher. M. Vincent 
Auriol defends this unbalanced budget on the ground that it 
is a budget of “ transition,” and when the “ reflation ” policy 
has produced business recovery, there will be plenty of time 
to straighten finances. It should be noted that the Radicals, 
although members of the Government, and enjoying a major- 
ity in the Senate, pronounced in their party congress for a 
balanced budget. 

It is, perhaps, in the realm of foreign affairs that the Blum 
Government has had to encounter the greatest difficulties. 
Every Frenchman is now obsessed by the belief in war at no 
remote date, and most Frenchmen are eager to do everything 
in their power to preserve peace. But the Communists, under 
the control of Moscow, and many who have associated 
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themselves with the Communists on this issue, have behaved 
exactly as though they wished to provoke a great European 
war. They have never ceased to cry for cannon and aero- 
planes for Spain, and instances have been recorded of some 
materialisation of their demands. It would appear that their 
propaganda has been remarkably successful, and that the cry 
of “ Cannon and aeroplanes for Spain! ” is being caught up in 
widening circles. This kind of frenzy in favour of intervention, 
though the consequences of intervention must be calamitous, 
has been a source of much embarrassment to M. Blum. 

For it is claimed that the Front Populaire, which M. Blum 
leads in France, is the equivalent of the Frente Popular, 
against which General Franco is fighting in Spain. The doc- 
trine of the unity of the proletariat, irrespective of frontiers, 
has been preached by Socialists, as well as Communists, with 
vehemence. The application of “ sanctions ” against Italy by 
the League of Nations, at the behest of Great Britain, was 
only possible, even in a limited and ineffective manner, by the 
encouragement of an international crusade against “‘ Fascism.” 
That crusade cannot now be called off. Long after Great 
Britain has tried to forget the deplorable incident, the anti- 
Fascist crusade, so thoughtlessly invoked, is spreading like 
wildfire throughout Europe, and has naturally provoked a 
rival crusade—against Communism. France is linked to 
Russia by a pact which, however defendable it may be, has 
been made the pretext for a series of anti-Russian protests, 
for the rearmament of Germany, for the reoccupation of the 
Rhineland, for counter-agreements by Germany with Italy 
and now with Japan, and has enormously disturbed good 
relations in Europe. The Russian alliance was, on the whole, 
unpopular in France. At the best it was received with 
indifference. But now, with the Left in power, and the Com- 
munists prodding the Government into action, the Franco- 
Russian pact takes on a new and sinister significance. Like 
“sanctions,” it is one of the principal factors in the division 
of Europe on “ ideological ” lines. 

M. Blum, to his credit, saw the danger from the beginning, 
and resolved on non-intervention in the Spanish imbroglio. 
Wherever his sympathies might lie, he realised that it would 
be madness to jump into an arena into which he would 
quickly be followed by Hitler and Mussolini. He had wisely 
chosen a Radical, M. Yvon Delbos, for Foreign Minister, so 
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that the full brunt of the attack of the Communists did not 
fall on M. Blum and the Socialists. M. Delbos, though 
without experience at the Quai d’Orsay, has been admirable. 
He has never allowed himself to be deflected from his absolute 
refusal to range France on the side of the nondescript forces 
of Anarchy, Communism, and violent anti-Clericalism, which 
are fighting the battle of Russia in the Mediterranean. He is 
enabled to resist the pressure put upon him by the interven- 
tionists by taking refuge behind France’s understanding with 
Great Britain. Indeed, it has been rather curious to notice how 
the French always refer to British policy as their excuse, while 
the British Minister pleads the necessity of keeping in step 
with France. 

The opportunity, even if only internal politics were con- 
cerned, was too good for the Communists to lose. Though 
they did not want to break with M. Blum too soon, they never 
ceased to harass him and to represent him as false to the causes 
for which he has professed to stand. It is an irksome relation- 
ship, that of the Communists and Socialists in France. For 
although they are members of the Front Populaire, they 
remain deadly political enemies; and the design of the 
Communists is to make as much headway as possible, and to 
occupy as many strategic points as they can, under the cover 
of the Front Populaire, while endeavouring to discredit the 
Socialists as men who talk but do not act. 

Already the Front Populaire Government has, to its dis- 
may, learned the difference between irresponsible criticism 
when in opposition and responsible decision when in power. 
Its members had bitterly attacked M. Laval because he was 
not sufficiently ardent in the application of “ sanctions ” to 
Italy, but the Government was obliged to raise “ sanctions ” 
as soon as it came into office. M. Blum is fully alive to the 
extreme peril of further antagonising Italy in a Europe which 
is armed to the teeth. It would be desperately difficult for 
France to defend itself on two fronts—to say nothing of the 
possibility of an unfriendly Spain. No Government is, there- 
fore, more anxious to make peace with Italy than the present 
Front Populaire Government. But it is terribly handicapped 
by its “ ideology.” Its supporters on the extreme Left intimi- 
date it and prevent it from doing the sensible thing in time. 
A bad technical blunder was made, too, in recalling the 
Comte de Chambrun, the French Ambassador, who had the 
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ear of the Duce, under a new regulation of age limit. His 
successor cannot be sent until France is prepared to accredit 
him to the King of Italy as Emperor of Ethiopia; and so 
France is without adequate representation in Rome, precisely 
at a moment when European diplomacy is working overtime. 
This is not a trivial or personal matter; it may have vital 
consequences. 

France cannot afford to lose any more friends. Belgium has 
given notice that it will return to neutrality. Rumania and 
Yugoslavia are undoubtedly “‘ accommodating ” themselves 
to a new situation. The old alignments in Europe can be 
regarded as completely shattered. The central question is 
whether France is prepared to effect a rapprochement, or at 
least to enter into a modus vivendt, with Germany. If it is, 
there is still a possibility of averting the worst. If the cleavage, 
which is not one of interest but purely about political forms, 
continues much longer, we might as well resign ourselves to 
European shipwreck. 

It is plain as a pikestaff for all dispassionate observers that 
the mischief in France, as elsewhere, lies in the excited 
mouthings of words that are almost devoid of meaning, but 
that have been put together into what is called an 
“ideology.” The Front Populaire owes its existence to a 
medley of catchcries which cannot withstand the force of 
realities. The future of the Front Populaire—and perhaps of 
France, and indeed of Europe—will depend on whether it can 
adjust itself in time to the facts. 

SisLEY HuppLEstTon. 


THE FUTURE OF'SPAIN. 


PAIN has found no satisfactory political structure from 

the Visigoths to the present.day. But we must remember 

this significant contrast. The epochs of disintegration 
when each race had its own legislation (Visigothic period), 
each city its statute (Middle Ages), each little territory its 
sovereign (Christian and Moorish kings), and each subject his 
own religion (Christian, Mohammedan or Jew) have shown, 
under superficial disorder and even petty tyrannies, rich 
germs of vitality, original ideas and artistic inspiration. The 
eras of territorial, legislative and religious unity have hidden 
under their grandiose ostentation internal misery and 
decadence, Let us note another significant fact : Spaniards, 
with their artistic temperament and their fierce individualism, 
have often been capable of exquisite achievements on a small 
scale, but have generally failed when attempting to cover a 
large field. Moreover, the models for a unified Spain have 
been for the most part imported and dictated by the rulers 
against the spontaneous multiformity. 

The dictatorship of Primo de Rivera (1923-30) was the last 
attempt at unity of territory, legislation, language, religion 
and culture. As he had sought inspiration in Italy, it was 
natural that the republican politicians should seek theirs in 
the opposite type, though they could not forget the fate of the 
first Republic in 1873, victim of regional and municipal dis- 
integration, anarchism, insecurity and its counterpart of 
military rebellion. The second Republic was faced with the 
attitude of Catalonia, whose support had become decisive on 
one side or other in the political game. The Spanish Lefts, 
who in the nineteenth century represented national unity 
against clerical tradition and medieval privileges, had leaned 
afterwards towards regional autonomy and now found in it a 
means of paying Catalonia for her support. The Catalonian 
diehards, capitalists and Catholics, could neither oppose the 
Left republicans who offered to fulfil the long-delayed regional 
dream nor trust them as rulers. In the rest of Spain, opinion 
is divided into optimistic believers in decentralisation, wor- 
shippers of form who would have preferred an opportunity 
less humiliating for the national feelings, and stubborn 
unitarians who regard autonomy as a first step to separation. 
Thetwo heedless declarations by Catalonia of her independence 
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during the short republican period have given them a power- 
ful argument. The Labour parties, which had always opposed 
regional autonomy, have accepted it when they saw it would 
fall into their hands. And a reform, long prepared and amply 
justified by the neglect and mismanagement of the central 
power, has failed to secure the general approval it deserves. 

The Republic, born without preparation in 1931, never 
dreamed in its beginning of becominga communist State. There 
had been hardly any previous study of political solutions, any 
free discussion of programmes or any attempts to enlighten 
public opinion by experiments. The debates in the first 
Parliament were dominated by the fear of a monarchical 
revival. In order to obtain the greatest possible number of 
supporters the Constitution tried to satisfy democrats, liberals, 
conservatives, radicals, socialists and communists. But before 
it could be tested in practice the very same Parliament re- 
versed it, and an emergency bill for the defence of the Re- 
public, a Spanish D.O.R.A., conferred extraordinary powers 
on the Government. This set the direction towards and 
afforded the instrument of a totalitarian State, just as the 
“extraordinary powers” conferred upon the republican 
magistrates of ancient Rome marked the beginning of 
absolutism. 

Spain was thus divided into two halves, good and bad 
republicans; and the classification was decided at each 
moment by the opinion of the ministers then in office. The 
“bad republicans ” cast out of public life soon felt themselves 
deprived of State protection. Their only hopes were an 
electoral triumph or a revolution. Newspapers were sup- 
pressed, associations dissolved, thousands of citizens im- 
prisoned and sometimes crimes tolerated. Civil war implies 
despotic majorities and intolerant minorities. Very typical 
of the Spanish temperament is an attitude of patient sub- 
mission to authority interrupted by spasmodic and violent 
protests. The problem of repression appears, and rulers, like 
educators, are apt to forget that punishment may weaken 
their authority and that severity or benevolence can be 
equally fatal. The more so in Spain, with its accumulated 
legalistic tradition—Roman, Mohammedan, Visigoth and 
Scholastic. 

When the Dictator Primo de Rivera and afterwards the 
republican Parliament imposed unlawful punishments with 
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retrospective effects, or reprieved criminals condemned under 
the legal procedure, the old idea of justice was replaced by 
arbitrary whim, and the minorities were driven more and 
more to direct action as the supremacy of law had been their 
only safeguard. The rulers on their side maintained the 
absolute power of government and Parliament, and advocated 
strong action unhampered by acquired rights or previous legal 
conditions because it aimed at a “ revolution from above.” 
The interpretation of democracy as the supreme and un- 
limited imposition of the will of the majority had to lead to 
war. Democracy, conceived as a permanent form of social 
life, requires of those who possess the force of numbers 
ability and patience to protect minorities which are such only 
because they are weak. They have to be educated as the 
possible “ heirs of the crown.” Instead of being a nuisance 
they are likely to offer ferments of renovation and originality. 

Under the Monarchy, Parliament was an assembly of repre- 
sentatives of local interests and private ambitions agitated 
by petty intrigues. Under the Republic, it became a battle- 
ground for social classes, regional disputes and religious 
beliefs, dominated by force. Parliaments have not been so 
much mouthpieces of public opinion as councils of function- 
aries inclined to take in their hands, often without the 
slightest preparation, the most delicate and important 
measures. Whenever strong action was required they had to 
grant dictatorial powers to the government. Excessive and 
indiscriminate parliamentary action led thus to parliamentary 
corruption and paralysis. It is very doubtful whether public 
opinion can ever do more than express needs, desires or 
feelings. The legislative assemblies in republican Rome were 
devoid of initiative. The Cortes of old Spain could not take 
other resolutions than the making or refusing of petitions. 
Some of the modern States have accepted democracy without 
a parliamentary régime. But the Spanish republicans were 
very eager to put in the hands of the nation its own destinies, 
and could not think of any other way than enlarging the 
faculties of Parliament and multiplying the functions of the 
State. It was a contradictory purpose : totalitarian State and 
parliamentary régime seem to be incompatible. The future 
Spain will have to choose one or the other. 

It may be difficult to determine the extent of State func- 
tions and the réle of constraint in social life. In this central 
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puzzle of our time the Spanish Republic affords a valuable 
experiment. The natural inclination of its governments to 
gain the support of public opinion by means of rapid multi- 
farious reforms on a big scale has been the main cause of their 
failure. There cannot be the slightest doubt of the sincere and 
general desire for a fundamental change in Spain at the 
advent of the Republic, but there was no general agreement 
upon the direction to be followed. The general elections re- 
vealed the division of public opinion into two halves. Hadthe 
country had a more sensitive and elastic electoral system, the 
strong contrasts of evolutionary socialism, revolutionary 
Marxism, communism, syndicalism, anarchism, liberalism, 
democracy, monarchism (constitutional or absolute) and 
fascism would have revealed themselves. And it is obvious 
that the more divided the public opinion the more sober, 
prudent and cautious ought to be the public power. No 
political constitution has any value if superimposed on such 
fundamental divergencies. The strength of authority has 
then to concentrate on keeping order, preventing violence 
and assisting justice. A totalitarian State has to be built on 
an almost unanimous coincidence, or it degenerates into a 
violent and ephemeral tyranny. 

Thus the conflicting tendencies in Spain would have 
needed an abstaining liberal government; but liberalism 
appeared as an old-fashioned unsatisfactory solution, unsatis- 
factory for the political leaders who had promised a rapid and 
radical transformation, and unsatisfactory for the masses 
educated in the tradition of miracles and absolutism. In 
times of fear and hatred self-confidence is substituted for 
messianic hopes. The future rulers of Spain will be confronted 
with this tragic contradiction: radical reforms will have to 
be inflicted by a minority in provisional possession of material 
force or in unsteady alliance with other groups. Forbearance, 
education and evolution will run counter to the impatience 
derived from ignorance and to the misery caused by the war. 

The religious question was one of the main obsessions of 
the Republic. It tackled it with perfect right, though too 
hastily and without much sagacity. The Spanish Church at 
the fall of the monarchy was rather discredited. A con- 
siderable part of enlightened opinion could not share its 
materialistic tendencies, its popular version of Christian 
doctrine, its exploitation of miracles and superstitions, its 
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avidity for political power and its indulgence of the dictator- 
ship. Furthermore, the Church was partly in a privileged and 
partly in an openly illegal position. Privileged in publicity 
of worship, in education and in marriage ; unlawful because 
since 1851 it had refused to comply with the agreed reduction 
to three of the number of religious orders in Spain, and it had 
fooled the artless State by evading the prohibition of holding 
property. The more balanced Republicans wanted a disestab- 
lishment which would have been tolerated by many Catholics 
and had even been advocated by some of them, in the hope 
that it would improve the spiritual interests of the Church. 

But the religious question became once more a political 
issue and the enthusiastic republicans fell into the trap of 
emphasising the danger of the Church as a political force. 
Parliament decided to suppress the State grants for the 
Church, to dissolve the order of the Jesuits, to prohibit 
teaching or industry to all religious orders, and to confiscate 
their property and schools without indemnity. Their reforms 
were resented by Catholic opinion and considered unfortunate 
by many republicans. The suppression of the grants was 
denounced as a breach of the Concordat with Rome by which 
the State had consented to maintain the clergy as a compensa- 
tion for the property of the Church confiscated in the nine- 
teenth century. Dissolution of a religious order by the State 
turned it inevitably into a secret association ; and the Jesuits 
being no longer officially a religious order became automatically 
entitled to teach and to engage in industry. The law of con- 
fiscation was unnecessary if the property had been held 
~ illegally (as it was merely a matter for the law courts) and 
was an unjustified attack if legally possessed. 

As a consequence of this religious policy the two antago- 
nistic extremes gained in force; the moderate Catholics and 
the liberals were considered suspicious as merely compromis- 
ing doctrinaires. In the political confusion which ensued, the 
rabble could burn churches undisturbed, while the govern- 
ment decided to appoint an ambassador to the Pope. The 
Church when poor and persecuted found its position strength- 
ened as a power capable of challenging the State. The acts of 
fanaticism and hatred on both sides prove that the religious 
clash is more acute than ever in Spanish history, though in 
reality it is now less religious than political, and the Church 
loses spiritual grip as it gains official protection. 
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Economic reconstruction is going to be the most urgent 
need after peace and even before it. The great boom of the 
European war was followed by a great business depression, 
which began in 1919 and has been increasing up to the present 
day. It started with heavy losses in speculation in German 
marks and the ruin of Spanish industries set up to meet the 
demands of the war, and was increased by the world economic 
crisis. ‘The three remedies directed to avert it, raising of 
tariffs, State control of exchange and superfluous public 
works, only made it worse. The republican policy against 
capitalism, the instability caused by social legislation in wages 
and prices, and the unrestricted public expenditure would 
have led to a very serious financial situation if the military 
rebellion and the uprising of workers and peasants had not 
precipitated the huge disaster. Industries, commerce, bank- 
ing, public credit, currency and national capital have been so 
severely hit that their restoration would be slow and difficult 
even without the additional burden of war debt, disabled men, 
orphans and widows. The traditional, simple Spanish farming 
can soon be resumed, though the shortage of mules and horses 
is likely to cause delay ; the destruction of livestock, one of 
the main items of Spanish production, will require longer 
time; the revival of industry and credit, the renovation of 
destroyed wealth, the reconquest of markets and the adop- 
tion of an accepted steady system of ownership and labour 
are much more complicated and hazardous undertakings. 

The two totalitarian currents, communist and fascist, which 
aim at a radical change, represent only minorities as yet. They 
have definite models and foreign expert advisers; but they 
probably will run counter to the Spanish tradition and tem- 
perament, especially in certain regions. The intermediate 
policy of directed economics, the ideal of the early republican 
parties, failed to bear fruit because it was promoted by 
governments composed of conservatives, liberals and socialists, 
in internal contradiction and continuous change of direction. 
It was harassed both by capitalists who resisted and by 
workers who declared strikes and instigated revolts, and it 
lacked scientific preparation and a body of trained reformers. 
In Spain the State-controlled institutions have been wasteful 
and inefficient compared with private concerns. If a liberal 
optimistic régime for Spanish reconstruction seems to be out 
of the question, at least a sense of thrift and of cautious 
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experiments on a small scale may save the country from 
starvation and the rulers from failure. 

Whatever the political régime and the religious, economic 
or social solutions may be, they will need the concerted opera- 
tion of able citizens, imbued with a spirit of devotion, tact, 
impartiality and perseverance. The monarchy had a civil 
service, an army and a navy, too large in numbers, inefficient 
and underpaid. The liberal principle of respect for the 
political and religious beliefs of public servants had been 
violated in some isolated cases, but was recognised as funda- 
mental, maintained in general and defended vigorously by 
the parties of the Left. But once in power they considered it 
indispensable for the entrenchment of the new régime to 
reverse that principle in order to eliminate judges, diplomats, 
teachers, professors, army officers or clerks in the central 
and local offices whom the ministers or political leaders con- 
sidered undesirable. Secret information, without hearing the 
alleged culprits, led to their dismissal. The liberal ideal was 
superseded by the contrary: unity of spirit and creed. It had 
been the aspiration of the reactionary Church parties while in 
power. It could now be considered as unanimously accepted, 
but working in two opposite directions. 

The amalgamation of the republicans was less close than 
the unity of the Church, and the changing governments, each 
with a different concept of loyalty, opened the way to secret 
denunciations, private vengeance and favouritism, which 
demoralised and terrified the majority of State servants. 
Falsehood and hypocrisy could not be distinguished from 
devotion. The traditions, training and corporate spirit of 
army and civil service having thus been overthrown, there 
remained in the country only two large organisations with an 
internal sense of discipline and allegiance: the socialist and 
the Catholic. They have been the nerve of the civil war and 
they are the only instruments available for reconstruction, 
until, after a period which is likely to be long, the liberal 
wave comes up again and the State claims loyalty to service 
at the same time as it protects the freedom of conscience. 

With great enthusiasm and lofty intentions the Republic 
took some of the most able youths, who should have infused 
new life into the public administration if placed in permanent 
posts, and sent them to Parliament or to ephemeral political 
positions. It proved to be a fatal mistake; they became 
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discredited and their proposals degenerated into mere slogans 
in the political battle. Prudent measures like land reform or 
the inclusion of Church and religious orders within the legal 
system, which could probably have been carried out by a 
competent civil service, were shattered in political hands on 
the rocks of party passions. This is one of the great lessons 
for the future. Public officers, if they have to bear the respon- 
sibility of a function need, like doctors or surgeons, an ade- 
quate independence for diagnosis and treatment. The tragedy 
of well-minded dictators or totalitarian rulers is that if they 
intend to conform to public opinion they may perpetrate 
dreadful mistakes, and if they depart from it they fall victims 
of the irresistible democratic force. Intelligence and will, 
competence and democracy cannot have the same organs. 

How can a struggle which resembles the religious wars be 
brought to an end? A solution of joint harmony with partial 
concessions to each side seems farther off to-day than ever in 
Spanish opinion, though nobody could really measure it under 
the present reign of terror, and if free expression were allowed 
it might reveal more moderation than now appears. But in 
any case we must remember that a compromise between 
liberalism and socialism, unity and decentralisation, Church 
and State were the purposes of the governments in the first 
two years of the Republic, and unfortunately they only 
succeeded in accentuating the divergencies. The complete, 
long and costly victory of either of the combatants would lead 
to a dictatorship abounding in cruelty and revenge, without 
achieving unity, for each side bears in its breast heterogeneous 
and contradictory elements : anarchists, communists, social- 
ists, liberals and democrats, or Carlists, fascists, constitution- 
alist and republican conservatives. One cannot expect 
repentance of the combatants. The acknowledgment of error 
is beneath the dignity of a Spaniard. But reciprocal accusa- 
tions of cruelty ought not to be the only basis for judging the 
country. It has revealed unsuspected energy and singular 
capacity for heroism. 

A peace without more victims, which would safeguard a 
maximum of freedom and permit the boldest transformations, 
must probably be sought in a loose federation of four or five 
small Spanish States, each with its freely chosen political 
régime, but assuring the right of migration for discontented 
subjects. The Federal Government should only have the 
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functions of mediator and arbiter between autonomous 
regions, leaving to these the widest faculties for their social, 
religious, economic and educational organisation. The world 
nations cannot be mere onlookers nor limit themselves to mere 
futile discussions of culpability, or they may repeat again the 
mistakes of Versailles. Communism and fascism are after all 
partial aspects and stages of social life pregnant both with 
destruction and fertility. England, like ancient Rome, pos- 
sesses the art of taming, combining and humanising the most 
antagonistic ideas. The United States are the incarnation of 
the daring spirit of youth. The Latin American countries feel 
the Spanish agony as though it were their own. Could not this 
triple group of nations make a gesture of peace and advance 
an unbiased proposition based on the respect of the will of 
the Spaniards whatever direction it might take? Could any 
European Power object to it without revealing its own 
egoism ? 
Jost CasTILLEJo. 
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OST non-partisan observers anticipated the re-election 

of President Roosevelt. Many, it is true, hoped that 

his margin would be a narrow one, believing that he 
would be helped, rather than harmed, by a vigorous opposi- 
tion. Popular approval has, however, been overwhelming. 
It remains to be seen whether criticism within his own party 
will be sharp enough to act as a substitute for the correctives 
that under other conditions might be furnished by a strong 
Republican minority. There are two reasons why many Ameri- 
cans are uncertain regarding the next four years. One is the 
unpredictability of the President. They think he is intrigued 
by the dramatic ; that he is too easily persuaded to attempt 
spectacular rather than prosaic methods. Some such gestures 
are helpful and may be tolerated or even approved. In other 
cases they may be ill-considered, of no immediate value and 
perhaps harmful in the long run. Some have not yet forgotten 
or forgiven the fantastic attempt to control the price level by 
daily changes in the price of gold or the tragic message to the 
London Conference in the summer of 1933. Another reason 
for doubt is that in the last few years the federal government 
has assumed a tremendous volume of new responsibilities. 
There has resulted a vast confusion. Many efforts have been 
contradictory and have offset or at least seriously weakened 
each other. New tasks have been assumed by many of the 
regular departments, and a large number of independent 
bodies have been created. Even if it be conceded that all of 
the changes have been in the right direction, there is much to 
be said for a period of consolidation and organisation—a time 
in which to digest and absorb what has been undertaken. It 
is quite possible even for enthusiastic supporters of the New 
Deal to counsel a slowing-down of the pace. 

In a recent editorial the London Economist observed that 
Mr. Roosevelt has been the first of our Presidents in many 
years to pose the right questions. Many of his answers may 
have been wrong, but at least the questions have been the 
right ones. There is much to be said for this view. Presum- 
ably few American voters could state these questions clearly, 
to say nothing of formulating appropriate answers. The last 
few months have been a period of emotional jazz, during 
which skilful political leaders have been debating many 
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inconsequential matters to the confusion of the public and pro- 
bably of themselves. Yet the election returns have probably 
reflected more than this mental confusion and excitement. 
They reveal a public attitude toward the questions of the day 
that will influence both the President and his opponents. 
That this is not escaping the attention of many who were bit- 
terly critical of the President is being revealed by their post- 
election statements. The victory at the polls was decisive and 
is being accepted as such. Mr. Farley has announced that there 
will be no “ reprisals ” against the opposition, and the opposi- 
tion announces its readiness to join with the victors in every 
effort to further the common good. Even Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst has declared that ‘‘ perhaps Roosevelt, like Jackson, 
has given essential democracy a new lease of life and will 
establish it in power for a generation.” Such statements are 
no guarantee of immunity from attacks in the years ahead, 
but it is gratifying to have even this much acceptance of vox 
popult. That there will soon be opportunities for attack and 
and counter-attack is quite certain. All over the world we see 
a gigantic effort to readjust economic and political institutions 
to the changed background presented by the twentieth cen- 
tury. Relatively the United States may be isolated, but actu- 
ally she is not. Many of the same pressures that are evident 
in Europe and in Asia are evident here. They differ in many 
particulars, but in their general nature they are remarkably 
similar. President Roosevelt has challenged the older institu- 
tions ; has raised the questions. Most of the answers have yet 
to be given. 

First to be mentioned is that an increased amount of 
American economic life is broad in its scope and difficult to 
direct by leaving legislation and supervision to the separate 
states. This was evident fifty years ago in the field of rail- 
way transportation, and was met by the passage of the 
Interstate Commerce Act and by the establishment of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This could be done quite 
readily because the Constitution presented no obstacles. The 
Federal Government was clearly given control over interstate 
commerce. By a broad interpretation of its powers the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission now dominates even interstate 
transportation matters, since its jurisdiction over interstate 
commerce is not questioned, and since orders affecting inter- 
state matters are necessarily a determining factor in inter-state 
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commerce. But other economic activities have spread beyond 
state lines. The great railway systems sprawl over many 
states, but so do the electric light and power companies. 
Automobile trucks carry merchandise from coast to coast, 
and airplanes have a regular transcontinental service. Manu- 
factured goods have a nation-wide market, not a local one. 
Great corporations may get their charters from some one state 
such as Delaware, and maintain offices in a single city such as 
Wilmington. Their important business is actually conducted 
elsewhere, often in New York, and is nation-wide. 

There are still wider ramifications. Residents of New York 
or of Pennsylvania may receive a quite high percentage of the 
national income, and may protest against relief appropriations 
that give to residents of Arizona or of Oregon more per capita 
than is received in their own states. Or they may oppose 
federal income taxes that take from New York and Pennsyl- 
vania larger amounts than from citizens residing elsewhere. 
These very objectors in all probability are investors in corpor- 
ations that operate on a nation-wide basis, or may even have 
holdings in enterprises whose activities are in distant parts of 
the country. Then there is the evil of child labour, and the 
difficulty faced by an employer in a state where controls are 
strict because his most dangerous competitors may be manu- 
facturing in a state where there are few restrictions on the 
employment of children. The same difficulty appears in con- 
nection with regulations over hours of labour and rates of pay. 

Just how some of these basic changes affect our economic 
structure and procedure was emphatically shown during the 
depression. Assistance to the unemployed is probably the best 
illustration. The traditional method of poor relief has been to 
rely upon private charity and upon county and municipal aid. 
But private funds could not be secured in amounts large 
enough to meet the huge demands, and local governments 
found themselves in financial difficulties, some of them act- 
ually becoming bankrupt and many others nearly so. Also 
the state governments found that their income from taxation 
was inelastic, and that their powers to borrow were frequently 
restricted by limitations imposed by their constitutions. It 
was natural and perhaps inevitable that demands for assis- 
tance should concentrate on Washington and that the vast 
resources available there should be utilised. Business, includ- 
ing the banks and the railroads, also clamoured for help and 
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received it, for example, through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, first under the Republican President, Mr. 
Hoover, and then in larger volume under Mr. Roosevelt. 

_It was not possible that aid should be given in so many 
directions without an extension of federal controls. Accepted 
temporarily with little or no protest, it was to be expected 
that opposition to these controls would develop as soon as 
business improved. But what had occurred produced a curi- 
ous result. The Democrats, who have traditionally been the 
champions of “ states’ rights,” were impelled to defend their 
procedure and to advocate a strong Federal Government. 
Their opponents, including the conservatives of both parties, 
but especially the Republicans, could attack the Roosevelt 
Administration best by espousing the cause of state control 
and by appeals to the Federal Constitution. Cynical observers 
may allege that this opposition merely expresses the desire of 
business to avoid regulation, and this is to some extent the 
case. But the basic question not yet answered is how to 
maintain American economic life on an even keel in a vast 
federation of forty-eight states, each of which has retained for 
itself and for its people all powers not expressly delegated 
through the Federal Constitution to the government in Wash- 
ington. There will come a number of important efforts at 
adjustment. From them there will emerge in time a recogni- 
tion of the enlarged base of our economic organisation. There 
will be no disposition to abandon or even to revise the 
Constitution, but there will be many suggestions for its 
amendment. 

Around this central issue the disputes will occur. They will 
have many aspects. In some cases they may not seem to be 
closely related to constitutional questions, while in others the 
connection is clear. Labour groups will seek aid in the form 
of higher wages and shorter hours. More and more the influ- 
ence of the Federal Government will be sought, since the great 
labour unions are nation-wide in their organisation. A 
struggle is being waged in labour circles which involves a 
decision between the respective merits of craft and industrial 
forms of unionism. It is complicated by the rival ambitions of 
leaders, but these are basically an expression of the broader 
scope of all our economic life. The President cannot avoid 
being drawn into the dispute, although he may exercise his 
influence by indirection rather than openly. 
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Another expression of the conflict is the call for regional 
planning. Again state lines are a hampering influence, as in 
the Tennessee Valley about which there has been so much 
dissension. The opposition relies heavily on the alleged 
constitutional limitations on federal powers to do this and 
that. But the Tennessee Valley is not the only area for which 
planning may be considered. Considered development of 
general social value simply cannot be carried on within 
existing state lines. Our states have not been marked off 
with a view to economic or even political effectiveness under 
twentieth-century conditions. An attempt at a better 
grouping is to be found for banking purposes in the formation 
of the twelve districts of the Federal Reserve System and in 
many other groupings. Neither state areas nor state controls 
are now Satisfactory. 

During the campaign much was said about the federal 
budget. Now that the excitement has somewhat subsided the 
wildest of the accusations are not being repeated. Some at 
least of the American public have been won over to the view 
that there is nothing sacred about a strict annual balance and 
to the belief that a cyclical balance is not only possible but 
even better. But even adherents of this theory admit that the 
time has come to bring current receipts and expenditures 
more closely together and to reduce the debt. No matter what 
refinements are introduced into the analysis, there is no 
escaping the fact of an enlarged debt and the necessity for a 
larger ordinary budget in the future than in the past. While 
all this is true there is no occasion in the United States to 
talk of the “ insupportable burden ”’ of debt or of taxation. 
First, the amount per capita or as related to the probable 
national income is less than has been carried by other coun- 
tries. Second, funds paid to a government do not vanish, but 
pass through government hands to the general public as 
wages, as repayment to holders of government debt and in 
purchase of supplies. American experience in debt repayment 
during the decade immediately following the war should be 
reassuring to the alarmists. There are, however, difficulties 
that must be faced. As in Great Britain and elsewhere, an 
easy money policy has prevailed. Its merits in all countries 
have been overrated; but, regardless of the arguments for 
such a policy, the result in the United States during the de- 
pression has been to concentrate with the banks a large 
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fraction of the federal securities. Yields have been extremely 
low, but the banks have not had other uses for their funds and 
have also been sensible of pressure to make such purchases, 
There is no denying that government credit is still good if the 
test is the market price of government bonds. But it will be 
hard to avoid strain if business improves and interest rates 
harden. Unloading the “ governments” without losses will 
not be easy. 

This problem leads directly to another. The amount of 
monetary gold in the United States is approximately 
$11,000,000,000, and the excess reserves of the banks are 
still enormous, in spite of the recent fifty per cent advance in 
reserve requirements. Business is improving, prices are rising, 
wage increases are being announced or forecast. Here, as in 
other countries, there may come a rise in prices too great and 
too rapid for safety. Because of our large gold holdings con- 
trols will not be easy. It is hard to find competent observers 
who have much confidence in our ability to check a rapid and 
extreme advance. It is our large stocks of gold rather than 
the government deficit that is the problem. President Roose- 
velt and his associates have here one of their hardest tasks. At 
present little is heard from the groups who a few years ago 
sponsored various inflationary proposals. There are rumours 
of their activity behind the scenes, but nothing definite can 
be learned of what they are doing or planning. 

Many here are of the opinion that foreign affairs will be the 
field of most absorbing interest in the immediate future. 
News from Europe and from the Far East is disquieting when 
it is not alarming. Like all other people, Americans do not 
want war and may be expected to insulate themselves from 
it if they can. But conditions are not basically different from 
those in 1914. One of our recent efforts at isolation is the 
Neutrality Act, but experience with it last year was dis- 
couraging. Restrictions imposed merely on exports of muni- 
tions of war are inadequate, while an extension to include oil, 
motor trucks, cotton and the hundreds or thousands of other 
articles that are so important in modern warfare probably 
could not be imposed effectively even if Congress should 
legislate such restrictions. Too many business interests and 
too many people would be adversely affected. Further dis- 
cussion and proposals to strengthen the Act may be antici- 
pated, but optimism is conspicuous by its absence. It is to be 
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hoped that there will not be a test of our attitude toward 
another great war. If it should come, the same influences that 
were at work here from 1914 to 1917 will reappear, and the 
numerous economic forces that involved us then will again 
operate. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s record in adding to or relieving interna- 
tional strains is a mixed one. His message to the London 
Economic Conference in 1933 is still a mystery. His support 
of the so-called Warren policy of a varying price for gold in 
spite of a mass of expert opinion, his failure to oppose the 
silver interests in their general raid upon the public, with its 
tragic consequences in the Far East, and his devaluation of 
the dollar, are not yet explained to the satisfaction of many 
critics. On the other hand, his “‘ good neighbour ” policy in 
Latin America and the patient work of Secretary of State 
Hull in negotiating a long list of bilateral trade agreements 
must be placed to his credit. But in the international field as 
in that of domestic affairs the main questions are still unan- 
swered. In fact, not all of them have been clearly raised. The 
explanations are much the same as those which may be given 
in other countries. Economic nationalism has been every- 
where rampant. It has been developing for decades in all 
parts of the world. The war and the post-war dislocations 
increased it and the depression intensified it. Here and there 
a few reversals are noticeable, but they are slight and offer 
but little encouragement. 

The leading unanswered questions are three in number. 
First is the attitude to be taken by the United States in the 
event of another great war. As already suggested, the Neu- 
trality Act now in force is inadequate, but there is not yet 
visible in the United States a clear consensus of judgment 
regarding its improvement. The only point of agreement is 
the desire not to become involved. The revelations of the Nye 
Committee lead some to the view that the desire for profits on 
the part of our great industrialists and bankers was the basic 
reason for our declaration of war in 1917. On the other hand 
it is urged, notably by Mr. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War under President Wilson, that the motivating force during 
that period was to protect American legal rights, and that 
economic considerations were of slight importance. This is past 
history. To-day the United States confronts the serious proba- 
bility of another great conflict. No matter what explanations 
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may be offered for the period from 1914 to 1917, it is over- 
whelmingly clear that no country to-day can divorce itself 
from world affairs. The only way to remain aloof from war is 
to prevent the war. But “the price of peace,” as it was 
termed by the late Frank Simonds, is one that few are willing 
to calculate and to pay. As yet the issue is not clearly formu- 
lated in the minds of the American public. 

A second issue is that of our monetary system and its 
relation to those of other countries. There is said to be an 
understanding of some kind between the governments of 
France, Great Britain and the United States, entered into at 
the time of the recent French devaluation. Apparently it is 
of the most general sort with no final commitments by any of 
the three. It is true that the drift is away from the idea of a 
“managed currency ” of the type so freely proclaimed two or 
three years ago and toward a more definite gold standard. 
Economists, however, are keenly aware that certain inflation- 
ist groups are active behind the scenes. They also note that 
the dollar may be devalued another ten points, that the 
weight of the franc may be set by decree anywhere between 
43 and 49 milligrams, and that there is as yet no responsible 
pronouncement regarding the ultimate weight of the pound. 
Like the guilder, the pound is “ floating.”” In some manner 
and under someone’s advice the new relationships must be 
determined. This is no abstract question without immediate 
importance. The current quotations of $4-89 for the pound 
and of 4:65 cents for the franc are not being easily held. The 
dollar is persistently strong, as it is bound to be, and gold is 
still being imported. In England alone $106,600,000 was 
engaged for New York in the six weeks following September 
26th. There are some $11,000,000,000 of monetary gold here, 
and the foreign exchanges are definitely unsettled. The prob- 
lem is not one for the United States alone, and its clear state- 
ment and its solution are among the major tasks of the 
President in the near future. 

The third is an even more general task. All over the world 
there is need for a better adjustment of economic relationships 
between countries. The position of the United States is 
peculiar in the important particular that it became heavily a 
creditor within a very few years. We hear much of the bur- 
dens of debtor countries, and find it easy to criticise a creditor 
who is slow to adapt himself to his altered status. But such 
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adaptation is not easy. Vested interests, both of labour and 
of capital, may be affected if imports are increased. Mercan- 
tilist ideas are fascinatingly simple and not easily altered. In 
a world of high protective tariffs, quotas and clearing agree- 
ments, a determination of policy is not easy. Yet no under- 
standings about currency stabilisation can be maintained 
unless these other and more basic matters are adjusted. It is 
clear that the American public does not appreciate the difh- 
culty. But in this one field at least something has been done. 
Stimulated by a general world recovery and aided by a 
number of bilateral agreements with their most-favoured- 
nation clauses, foreign trade is increasing. The progress is 
slight, but it is clearly visible. Mere increase in volume and 
in value of this trade does not adjust the equilibrium, but 
imports are growing more rapidly than exports and the pro- 
tests have been surprisingly few and ineffective. Moreover, 
the general rise in business activity sharply offsets any losses 
due to an increase of competition from imported goods. 

In conclusion, it may be repeated that President Roosevelt 
has not yet progressed far in the solution of our major pro- 
blems. In many lines the questions are very clearly raised, 
in others less clearly. The answers cannot and will not be 
quickly given. Like other countries, the United States is 
undergoing profound adjustments. The way in which the 
country as a whole has accepted the results of the recent elec- 
tion is most reassuring. There is now little or nothing heard 
about the “ menace” of communism or of fascism. For the 
time being Americans believe they are democratic, and that 
they have just given an emphatic demonstration that demo- 
cracy is still workable. 

Ernest Minor Patrerson. 


Philadelphia. 
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BELGIUM EMPHASISES SECURITY. 


HE Belgians are a nation of realists. It is a state of 

mind into which they have been driven, for the harshest 

facts of diplomacy and war and enemy occupation are 
ever present in their history. Thrust in like a wedge between 
three powerful neighbours, their land has been scarred by the 
march of foreign armies and studded with the battle monu- 
ments of invading German, French, and British generals. 
Our nursery rhymes and our novels are filled with Belgian 
memories, of which only the most notable is Waterloo, and 
the most recent, which has scarcely yet begun to find its place 
in literature, is Ypres. Within the last twelve months, less 
than a score of years after the Armistice and while still we are 
dedicating our memorials in Flanders fields, discussions of 
new invasions of Belgium, which is the shortest or rather the 
easiest route by which Frenchmen and Germans might come 
to grips, have taken an unexpected turn. It is no longer taken 
for granted that the trespasser would come from the east only. 
In the event of a war between Germany and Russia, France 
might be obliged by the Soviet Pact to engage German 
armies in the Rhineland, and might find the Belgian trough 
the only feasible approach. Belgian neutrality, if violated, 
has been declared by Mr. Eden a matter of immediate British 
concern. In all Europe there is at this moment no land where 
military invasion seems so imminent, in the event of war, as 
Belgium. And if war does not come, there is a subtler invasion 
which Belgium has to fear. Based on the principles of a limited 
monarchy, the democratic Belgian constitution, until to-day 
most influenced by that of England, is exposed to the sapping 
operations of communism, whose leaders point to the eminence 
attained by their fellows in Paris, and of a fascist movement, 
based on the ideals of the absolutist State and directly in- 
spired by the example of Berlin. 

It was to make a stand against these threats of attack, both 
from without and from within, that the young Belgian King, 
Leopold III, addressed an important message to his Council 
of Ministers on October 14th. The immediate occasion for 
this personal intervention was the introduction of a new 
military law, proposing to extend the period of compulsory 
training, which every young Belgian is obliged to serve, from 
one year to eighteen months, and laying the foundations for 
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a new system of territorial defence. Because the integrity of 
Belgium is a matter of international importance, the King 
did not avoid the issues and obligations rising out of the 
ultimate dependence of his State upon certain of its neigh- 
bours in case of attack. He said, in part : 


Our geographical situation forces us to maintain a military 
establishment adequate to dissuade any of our neighbours from 
borrowing our territory in order to advance against another. In 
filling this mission, Belgium co-operates in an outstanding manner 
to guard the peace of Western Europe ; and she creates ipso facto 
a right to the respect and eventually the aid of all States which 
have an interest in this peace. .. . But our engagements should not 
take us further. Any unilateral policy weakens our position 
abroad, and gives rise—rightly or wrongly—to division at home. 
An alliance, even purely defensive, does not attain its end, for, 
however swift may be the aid of an ally, it would not intervene 
until after the shock of invasion, which would be crushing... . 
This is why, as the Minister of Foreign Affairs said recently, we 
must pursue a policy “exclusively and entirely Belgian.” This 
policy should aim resolutely at placing us apart from the conflicts 
of our neighbours. 


As a declaration of realistic neutrality, the King’s speech 
alters the line of Belgian foreign policy followed since the 
memorable debates of December 1918, between the ageing 
parliamentarian, Charles Woeste, and the Foreign Minister, 
Paul Hymans. At that time already, while the League of 
Nations was yet unborn, it was obvious that the Belgian 
neutrality of before the War was no longer tenable. The ideal 
of Richard Cobden, who had advised Leopold I, in 1832, 
against inviting trouble by building forts and organising an 
army, had long since been ignored. The pre-War ideal, of a 
small armed force, a few fortified places, and a multitude of 
clauses guaranteeing neutrality, had been demonstrated 
inadequate. Paul Hymans attacked the treaties of guaranty 
which had inspired a sense of false security. He proposed to 
take the country into the League, and envisaged that epoch 
of collective security which the League was to inaugurate. 

To-day, Belgian statesmen no longer repose confidence in 
collective security. The obligations to the League, however, 
make it impossible to return to the simon-pure neutrality of 
before the War, even if that were not shown to have been a 
delusion. As a Belgian Minister of State, M. Carton de Wiart, 
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has observed, in commenting upon the King’s message, “ the 
word neutrality does not serve, in so far as all the States which 
have become members of the League of Nations accept by 
that very fact obligations which, in certain eventualities, can 
no longer correspond to neutrality.” 

The realistic neutrality proposed by Belgium’s king is 
therefore to be conditioned by existing obligations. In answer 
to a storm of protest from Paris, this point was made clear by 
M. Spaak, the Belgian Foreign Minister, in his note to the 
League of Nations and in several addresses, of which that of 
December 2nd is most illuminating. Belgium desires to co- 
operate with the League in building up the structure of 
European security and in perfecting the Pact, yet this par- 
ticipation will be governed by a certain reserve, permitting 
the country to propose and accept nothing but obligations 
which can surely be performed. Because the realistic Belgian 
mind holds doubts as to the extent that one may hope to see 
League obligations fulfilled, the Foreign Minister has definitely 
stated that in principle he believes in a system of constructive 
collective security, yet his countrymen must not permit any 
such system to blind them to the other steps which must be 
taken to secure their territory. He does not believe that the 
League can be effective so long as the United States and Brazil 
are not members, while Germany remains apart, and Italy 
“ pouts.” There is danger of the League becoming “ a sort of 
alliance which will set up certain countries against a bloc of 
other States.”” Belgium works to prevent this, and in the 
meantime engages scrupulously to observe the Pact of) 
Locarno and the accords of London. The country has no 
intention, after the experience of 1914, to encourage the 
practice of discarding treaties as “ scraps of paper.” 

Recent developments in international relations, in military 
science, and in the domestic and foreign policy of neighbouring 
States have shown Belgium that treaties may still be violated, 
that armies can now advance at a speed and with a power 
never before approximated, and that to the dangers of 
nationalistic and economic rivalries must now be added the 
hostility of political and social ideologies. And again, it is 
Belgian destiny to lie between proponents of opposing systems, 
for as Germany moves more toward the Right, France edges 
toward the Left. The outbreak of strikes throughout France 
upon the establishment of M. Blum’s government last spring 
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found an echo in Belgium, where, especially in Antwerp 
during the first week of June, the agitation took on a definitely 
revolutionary character. It is not necessary to follow the 
series of misunderstandings as to economic and financial 
matters, migrant frontier labour, and political and diplomatic 
activity which has rendered especially galling to Belgians the 
existence of an agreement between Paris and Moscow. Even 
if there were not a certain feeling of disappointment, the 
warmest friend: of France—and there is no country where 
France has enjoyed such affection—must admit that with the 
best will in the world French armies could not protect 
Belgium from a modern invasion, but could only come up to 
support a retiring Belgian line after immense destruction had 
been wrought. Even leaving out of account the hypothesis 
that France might be obliged by the Soviet Pact to cross 
Belgium in attacking Germany, there remains in any con- 
sideration of present strategic possibilities no conclusion but 
that Belgium cannot hope for help from even the best of allies 
to stem the first inrush of invasion. Her statesmen, while 
abiding by their signatures to existing pacts, look only to a 
stronger self-made weapon for the effectual defence of the 
frontiers. In future they propose to avoid pacts of mutual 
assistance, where they may find themselves engaged in a 
contest not for the defence of their homes but for the defence 
of a system of political thought grotesquely foreign to their 
institutions. 

With the intention of entering into no further engagements, 
how can Belgian statesmen anticipate that the great Powers 
will come to their aid in case of an invasion of their territory ? 
It is M. Spaak’s contention that by building up the army and 
extending the period of military service, Belgium is making a 
contribution to European peace which outweighs any number 
of treaties. The new strategy which the military law will 
make possible offers “the positive assurance,” to quote 
M. Spaak’s speech of December 2nd, “ that we will defend 
ourselves against no matter whom, in case of attack, and that 
we will never permit our territory to serve as a corridor of 
passage or as a base of attack against any one.” That this 
assurance is adequate is shown by Mr. Eden’s statement that 
Belgian independence and integrity are vital to this country. 
That the French found it comforting was recognised in the 
Chambre des Députés on December 4th when M. Yvon 
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Delbos replied to Mr. Eden, pledging the French arms to 
defend Great Britain in the case ot a non-provoked aggression, 
and adding, “I shall say as much for Belgium.” Thus, with- 
out further pledges, Belgium has obtained through the policy 
of improving her own defences such expressions of support 
from this country as might have caused the Germans to 
hesitate had they been uttered in 1914, and such a promise 
from France as to show that the Quai d’Orsay appreciates the 
Belgian position. 

What exactly does Belgium offer which is so acceptable ? 
The new military plan is based on the principle of providing 
a permanent force for the frontier, adequate to act as a cover 
or screen for mobilisation in case of sudden attack, and thus 
to hold off an enemy until larger forces may be moved to its 
relief. As explained by an army expert, none other than the 
Belgian Minister of War, General Denis, during the Parlia- 
mentary debates of December Ist, the object is to substitute 
a longer period of military service for that now employed, 
permitting six months for training the soldier, and twelve 
months for service on the frontier “‘ front.”” Behind a large 
permanent force of infantry would be a second element, the 
motorised cavalry and the cyclists, who would be made up of 
volunteers to a large extent and who would be equipped with 
the best arms and swiftest machines possible. The infantr 
would be ready to guard the obstructions which would be 
_ placed in the way of any advancing force, and for this purpose 

would be provided with anti-tank guns and other material 
promising the superiority of fire. If, as has been the case on 
similar occasions, an invading enemy were willing to pay the 
price of advancing against this superiority, and thus carrying 
and surmounting obstructions through sheer weight of 
numbers, there would still remain the mobile reserve, charac- 
terised by its power and rapidity. Other forces are to be 
organised in the interior, to protect strategic points at which 
heavy planes, having crossed the lines to bring in small 
armoured cars and their crews, might make possible enemy 
attacks long before the main mass of the invading army could 
have advanced so deeply. gat 

Testifying before the mixed civil and military commission 
which drafted the general lines of this new plan, another 
military expert estimated at 2,500,000,000 Belgian francs the 
total cost of putting the principle of permanent cover with 
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adequate material into operation. Only 500,000,000 francs 
need be required at once, yet even this sum is an important 
element to be subtracted from the productive side of a national 
budget. The very fact that the King himself first spoke in 
favour of the law when it was being drafted, and specified 
that the necessities of the situation made it vital that it be 
passed before December Ist, indicates the fact that a certain 
opposition was expected. Opposition was of two sorts, that 
which was directed against the bill, either because it laid so 
heavy a burden on the fisc, or because it further interrupted 
the preparation of young men for industry, commerce and the 
professions, or because it placed yet further emphasis upon 
the militarisation of the country, and that which was directed 
against the Government as such, regardless of what pretext 
might be seized upon to push it over. 

Actual overthrow of the existing institutions of Belgium is 
visualised by three Belgian groups, the communists, the 
Flemish Nationalists, and the Rexists. At the time of the 
King’s speech the Rexists had made themselves much talked 
about as the fascist future of Belgium. They are led by a 
young Walloon Catholic, Leon Degrelle, whose natural 
eloquence, magnetic personality and youthful enthusiasm 
have won for him supporters for a programme which is not 
yet very coherent and for an organisation which remains far 
from perfect. 

Three years ago the Rex movement, at its beginnings, was 
a sort of crusade for the renovation of the Christian faith. 
Francois Mauriac and certain Church leaders were enthusi- 
astically hailing Degrelle as a leader of neo-Catholicism. 
Inspired by this applause, the young man, who is said to have 
participated in the religious conflicts of Mexico, entered the 
field of political action, and eventually, after failing to win a 
footing in the established clerical party, abandoned all con- 
nection with the Church in order to attract discontented free- 
thinkers. One of the inconsistencies of his career has been his 
attack upon the government stipend to the clergy as too 
extravagant. Another has been his loose alliance with the 
Flemish Nationalists, whose attitude toward his Walloon 
followers is hostile and whose political ideal is Dietschland, 
a hypothetical State whose borders touch the Channel, 
France, ‘“‘ Wallonie,” and Germany, whose people are ex- 
clusively Fleming, and whose tongue is Flemish. True to his 
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original clerical programme, on the other hand, he retains a 
belief in the corporative State, and when he has no bigger 
game belabours the communists. His attitude toward the 
Comintern and his emulation of fascism are the only notable 
points where his activity may be said to depart from the 
purely local Belgian frame. 

M. Degrelle is a mystic in a land of realists. Taking the 
name of his party from Christus Rex, he has preached the 
purification of politics, denounced the corruptions to which 
democracies lend themselves, slandered the Chamber and 
most of the Deputies, and gradually, as he found that the 
policy bore fruit, turned toward an almost entirely negative 
programme, condemning everyone with power except himself. 
The slogan on which his partisans obtained twenty-one seats 
at the elections of May 24th, 1936, was “ A bas les pourris.” 
Intoxicated with this real success, he has permitted his 
enthusiasm to carry him to excesses which, but for the watch- 
ful and cautious attitude of the Government, might have led 
to scenes in Brussels like those at the Place de la Concorde, 
in Paris, on February 6th, 1934, when the cry of the fascists 
was almost identical, “ 4 bas les voleurs.”’” No one in Belgium 
denies that there were ugly scandals during the years of 
economic crisis, such as that of the Boerenbond, a Catholic 
consortium, and the Banque Belge du Travail, a socialist 
co-operative institution. These affairs had left an unpleasant 
memory, which persisted even after the present Government 
had devaluated the currency, reorganised the banks, set the 
wheels of industry and commerce moving again, and generally 
accomplished a worthy task in putting the Belgian house in 
order. As earnest financiers and professors, many of them 
non-party men, the present Government did not need to 
speak about the quality of their work, for the country’s 
recovery spoke for them. M. Degrelle appealed to the left- 
overs of the crisis, and to the youth whose natural impulse 
was to sweep clean. He won about 185,000 votes from the 
Catholic party, about 30,000 votes from the Socialist and 
Communist parties, and about 55,000 new voters. _ 

The opportunity was a magnificent one, yet during the 
past seven months he has let it fritter away. Parliamentary 
obstruction and clowning have cost his followers the esteem 
they might have won for creative contributions. When the 
King, with his authority, his record of service, and his 
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immensely appealing reserve, spoke to the nation through his 
Council of Ministers on October 14th, he suddenly focused 
even the most bemused and youthful eyes of the kingdom on 
another type of leadership. Since then, as upon a signal, the 
non-partisan members of the Government of national con- 
centration, chief among whom is the Prime Minister himself, 
and the Socialist members, most vigorous of whom in this 
connection is the Foreign Minister, have conducted a cam- 
paign against Rex. The powerful newspaper, Independent, 
has been made a mouthpiece for governmental inspirations, 
under the genial leadership of its political editor, René 
Hislaire. The debates occasioned by the defence of the 
military law have been made vehicles for a counter-propa- 
ganda against Rex. Rexist meetings, which threatened to 
degenerate into riots, especially when they were held in the 
miners’ towns and in the capital, were at first carefully con- 
trolled by an adequate detail of gendarmes, and finally pro- 
hibited, as on the memorable Sunday in October when 
M. Degrelle was temporarily taken into custody. 

Rex party discipline, which has been bolstered up by the 
proposal of a much-discussed oath of personal allegiance to 
M. Degrelle himself, broke down when the vital issue of the 
new military programme was laid before the Chambers. A 
majority of the Rex deputies voted for the Government. 
Those who did not were moved rather by their Flemish 
partisanship than by Rex, for the alliance of M. Degrelle’s 
group with that of the Flemish Nationalists has produced 
some anomalies not all of which are in favour of the young 
leader’s authority. The outstanding facts of the past two 
months in Belgium have been the Government’s sudden 
vigorous taking of the offensive, both in the counter-attack 
upon Rex and in the pushing of the military law, and the 
King’s emergence as a leader of his people. Other leaders 
have naturally paled in comparison. 

The military law was passed on approximately the date 
which Leopold IIT had requested. It stands as the tangible 
guarantee of Belgian territorial integrity. As such it has 
already won the approval of Belgium’s allies, after the first 
shock of the royal proposition had worn away. It has done 
more, and effected a prolongation of the French lines of forti- 
fication along the Belgian frontier, continuing thus to the 
Atlantic the works of the Maginot “ wall.” Certain spokesmen 
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in Paris have hastened to express their conviction that 
Belgium will not take offence at this barrier. On the contrary, 
the Belgian Government has been interested for some years 
in having the Maginot line continued along their rear, and the 
passage of the military law has accomplished, in bringing this 
about, what diplomacy failed to do. The late Baron de 
Gaiffer d’Hestroy, Belgian Ambassador to Paris, is under- 
stood to have been charged by his Government with pre- 
senting the prolongation as a welcome defence against any 
attack from the east, serving both as a material and as a 
moral support. So long as everything conspires to make the 
passage in either direction across Belgium difficult, the Belgians 
will be happy, and peace that much more secure. 
RicuarD WHITTIER. 
Brussels. 


BERLIN AND ROME IN CENTRAL 
PURO. 


N spite of the pact concluded on July 11th by Italy, 

Austria and Germany, and of the emphatic speech delivered 

in Milan on November 1st by Mussolini, stressing the claim 
that the line of Berlin-Rome had now become “ the hub of 
Europe,” there is a kind of secret war being carried on in 
the Central and South Eastern States of Europe by the two 
Fascist dictatorships. These events, which are simply the 
expression of the natural conflict of interests between Rome 
and Berlin regarding the land and sea passages to the Near 
East, deserve every attention we can give to them, particu- 
larly in those circles which, under the influence of happenings 
in Spain and the common “ fight against Bolshevism,” believe 
in a kind of “ Fascist Internationale.” Such an Internationale 
cannot really be imminent, since the doctrine of Fascism 
repudiates the equality of all people and of all States, and 
since Fascism leads, by its own expansion, towards yet 
another Fascism, which wishes to arrest the progress of the 
first. A provisional co-operation between two Fascist States, 
however, is possible if there is a definite goal to be reached. 
Spain may serve as a proof that Berlin and Rome, even 
though under different considerations, can go a certain dis- 
tance side by side. But there will always come a point 
at which the rival Power is no longer needed, and its 
further progress is checked by an agreement with a third 
Power. 

It is towards just this point that matters in the eastern 
Mediterranean seem to be driving. It was quite clear during 
the Vienna negotiations of the Powers of the Rome Protocol 
that the treaty of July 11th represented a full stop in the 
Austrian question, not a renewal of Italo-German co-operation 
in Austria. Any further concurrence of Rome in the matter of 
National Socialism in Austria would not only give rise to a 
serious danger of conflict between the two Fascist Powers, but 
would mean a dangerous weakening of the Italian position in 
a country so exceedingly important strategically, politically 
and economically. Unrestrained possession of Austria, which 
might be effected by a National Socialist Gleichschaltung (a 
modern word meaning equalisation or “ levelling down ”) of 
the Government in Vienna, would mean an extension of the 
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Third Reich as far as the Adriatic. This would be equivalent 
to the exclusion of Italy from the Balkans, its markets and 
important supplies of raw materials. Austria, according to 
the tactics of Mussolini, can form provisionally an important 
connecting link with the Third Reich; and only as such, 
remaining mostly under the influence of Italy, is it of signi- 
ficance for Rome. As a part of Hitler’s Germany it would be 
a serious danger; and neither the July agreement nor the 
Milan speech can disguise the fact that Rome is just as well 
aware of this conflict of interests as Berlin. 

From this angle we can also understand the efforts of the 
Austrian Legitimists, who, in spite of repeated efforts, have 
hitherto always suffered setbacks in Rome. Recently there 
have been attempts to effect the restoration of the Habsburgs 
by way of Berlin ; and the frequently denied version that the 
Austrian Legitimists, especially the Archduke Otto himself, 
under the influence of the Duke of Hohenberg, eldest son of 
the murdered Francis Ferdinand, and of Bishop Hudal, who 
has always been strongly inclined to National Socialism, have 
had dealings with Berlin, can be proved correct. The basis of 

these negotiations was an offer from the Habsburg monarchists 
to legalise Austrian National Socialism as soon as Hitler 
should look favourably on the Austrian restoration. This plan 
was nipped in the bud by Hitler himself ; since, according to 
the opinions reigning in Berlin to-day, the setting up of a 
Habsburg on the throne of Austria would mean the end of the 
plans for Gleichschaltung. All these things, which have caused 
many notable Legitimist leaders, such as the Vice-Burgo- 
master of Vienna, Herr Winter, to leave the ranks of the 
Habsburg movement, point to the falsity of the thesis that 
“« Restoration is the worst enemy of National Socialism.” In 
the present case, it was not to the will of the Legitimists, but 
to the countermanding of Hitler that the failure of such plans 
was due. But the result is that Mussolini, after these Habsburg 
intrigues of the Legitimists, is watching their efforts even more 
suspiciously than before. The reception of certain Legitimist 
leaders in Rome makes no difference ; for it is known both in 
Italy and in Berlin that one day Legitimism will become a 
very important card in the game of what will sooner or later 
be the inevitable parting of the ways of Berlin and Rome in 
the Austrian question. On neither side is this moment 
regarded as having yet arrived ; nevertheless, positions are 
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being already carefully built up and prepared. No doubt 
Mussolini would at one time have manceuvred more cleverly in 
this fight for Austria. National Socialism there is now even 
weaker than before the July agreement, and here time seems 
to be on the side of Mussolini. 

This can be seen even more clearly in Hungary. The efforts 
of Gémbés to form a dictatorship on National Socialist lines 
may be considered as having ended with his death. The 
official reception of Horthy in Rome is to be regarded as a 
strengthening of this change of policy. Even before his 
death Gémbés appeared in Munich as a finished man, and it 
may be that the transitory rise of the Germanophil “ small 
farmers’ Party ” will end with him too. Thus the National 
Socialist idea is shattered in Hungary, and that part of 
Mussolini’s speech in Milan which declared for Hungarian 
revisionism has strengthened the pro-Italian temper of 
Budapest still more. It would be a grave misunderstanding 
of Italian tactics to draw from these revisionist utterances of 
Mussolini any practical conclusions. His attempts to find a 
modus vivendt with the States of the Little Entente on an 
economic basis will be continued as before; and not only in 
Belgrade but in Prague and Bucharest it is well known that 
he would never abandon these prospects merely on account 
of Hungarian desire for revision. The olive branch held out 
to Yugoslavia, which must be understood in close connection 
with the efforts of Rome to clear up British and Italian 
differences, has already shown clearly how the apparent 
support in the Milan speech of Hungary’s revision claims may 
be regarded. This could be seen even more unmistakably 
when, in the Vienna conference of the three States of the 
Roman Protocol, the revisionist desires of Hungary were not 
even mentioned, nor when Horthy visited Rome. Just as in 
Austria, there is, of course, always the chance of a transitory 
rise of National Socialist tendencies in Hungary. These will 
never be able to last long, and the comprehensible rebellion 
of Budapest against the unilateral repudiation by Hitler on 
November 15th of the internationalisation of the Danube 
shows quite clearly, among other things, how little Hungary 
now expects from Berlin. The Italo-German exchanges in the 
Hungarian field are certainly not yet concluded; but it can 
be recognised that in home and foreign politics, no less than 
in economics, where Hungary has been very hard hit by the 
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German “clearing” agreements, the influence of Rome is 
steadily growing at the expense of Berlin. 

Similar, though not so rapid, are developments in Yugo- 
slavia, which is coming more and more into the sphere of 
British influence. English capital is playing an increasingly 
important part in its armament. It has never possessed a 
factory for working its valuable magnesite ores. The most 
important magnesite mining company decided in the late 
autumn to start, with the help of English capital, an enter- 
prise for the working of magnesite ores, and for the manu- 
facture of chemical and pyrotechnical products for industrial 
and armament purposes. Many further instances might be 
cited in the Yugoslav armament industry and by the con- 
version of civil industries to war purposes. English capital 
is at the same time gaining influence in mining, textiles, and 
so on. In the last five years, Yugoslav exports to Great 
Britain and the Empire have increased from 97,700,000 
dinars to 290,000,000 dinars ; the imports from 276,000,000 
to 526,000,000 dinars. All this means a steady diminution of 
economic connections with Germany, who has harmed herself 
considerably by flooding the Yugoslav markets with industrial ° 
products. 

Italy, who lost much ground in the Yugoslav market during 
the sanctions, is now endeavouring again to renew business 
relations. It seems to be clear in Rome that this can be only 
after an understanding with England regarding the Medi- 
terranean—an understanding which, considering the half- 
ruined Italian finances and the exploitation of Abyssinia with 
the help of British capital, is urgently needed. After a 
“ gentleman’s agreement”? on the Mediterranean, we shall 
not often hear Mussolini utter such phrases as “ mare 
nostrum,” “Hungarian revision,” “the axis of Europe, 
Rome-Berlin,” etc. As long as it was possible for Belgrade to 
play off Germany and Italy against each other in the econo- 
mic field, it was in a very favourable position, for nobody 
believed in a real co-operation between Berlin and Rome. 
The growth of British influence further tactically improves 
the position of Yugoslavia, which is now the most courted 
State in the eastern Mediterranean, indeed in all Europe. The 
predominant position that Germany had for many years is 
becoming very precarious. German propaganda has lately 
been transferred from Belgrade to Zagreb, the aim, of course, 
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being to play off the Croats against the Government. This, 
however, strengthens the position of defence adopted by 
Belgrade against Berlin. Even before the visit of the Prince 
Regent to London, negotiations with the Croats were 
already in progress. If, as is expected in well-informed circles, 
these negotiations succeed, Germany, who is now yielding up 
one position after the other in Yugoslavia, will be the chief 
mourner. 

The influence of Great Britain, passing from Yugoslavia to 
Bulgaria, has severely shaken the position of the Zankoff 
party, strongly National Socialist in tendency and pointed 
clearly towards Berlin. Not long after the talk between King 
Edward and Tsar Boris during the King’s Mediterranean 
cruise, both Zankoff Ministers left the Cabinet. In the true 
National Socialist fashion, the Zankoff party, directed and 
financed by Berlin, wished to introduce a totalitarian régime 
in Bulgaria by means of “elections.” To this end two 
Zankoff Ministers entered the Government, and promised 
that in the second half of October there would be a recon- 
struction of the Government according to a new electoral law. 
As a preparation, practically all parties and meetings were 
forbidden by law, with the exception of the followers of 
Zankoff ; and, the whole election machinery being in the 
hands of General Zankoff and his people, there was no doubt 
as to the result. The behaviour of the King, however, at this 
point suddenly changed ; and here it should be noted that 
the royal house of Bulgaria and that of Italy are in close 
relationship. Zankoff demanded that the time of the election 
should be adhered to, and threatened the resignation of the 
two Zankoff Ministers if the former promise were not kept. 
Contrary to all expectation, the King accept-d these resigna- 
tions ; and, in answer to the threat that the Cabinet would 
then split, a royal decree explained that the elections would 
be postponed until such time as a really free appeal to the 
people could be made. With the fall of the Zankoff Ministers, 
who were replaced by two other personalities, one a non- 
political General, the other the chief editor of the sharply 
anti-Zankoff journal Mir, the rise of the National Socialists 
in Bulgaria may be considered finished. The King is again 
master of the situation. It is necessary to state here that 
British influence, besides the Italian, is very strong. The 
further development of Bulgarian politics is not at present 
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quite clear; only the repudiation of the Berlin National 
Socialist influence can no longer be doubted. This was also a 
result of the acute conflict of German and Italian interests, 
which, in spite of the July agreement, is very marked with 
regard to all Central and South-East European States. In 
Bulgarian and Yugoslav development the German position 
will in no way be replaced by Italian domination alone, and 
the strength of British influence deserves notice. 

While the geographical position of Yugoslavia is in the 
Italo-German magnetic field, and therefore the conflict 
between Rome and Berlin is particularly sharp here, both the 
other States of the Little Entente are much less in the centre 
of the conflict. This is especially so in the case of Czecho- 
slovakia, whose political, military and economic strength 
permits of only a very insignificant influence from Berlin. 
Nevertheless, it is just the decline of Berlin’s influence in 
Yugoslavia, brought about by Rome, that induces the Nazi 
régime continually to try, by means of propaganda, to gain a 
footing in Czechoslovakia. Yet the efforts of the German 
minority in the shape of the Henlein party to push forward 
National Socialism have had but slight and in any case 
transitory success. The considerable increase in industrial 
prosperity, the improvement in export conditions after the 
second devaluation, great public works and a high degree of 
employment in the armament industry, have contributed to 
a marked deflation of the Henlein movement. The constant 
efforts of Dr. Benesh and the Prime Minister, Dr. HodzZa, to 
improve Czech-German relations, in the language question 
and so on, along the practical lines of common sense, are 
more and more successful ; especially as of the four German 
parties, three (all outside the National Socialist Henlein 
movement) are represented each by its own Minister in the 
Cabinet. Relations with Italy, especially in economics, and 
through commercial and political concessions made to 
Austria, seem to be improving. The support of Hungarian 
revisionism in Mussolini’s Milan speech aroused little excite- 
ment in Prague, as the tactics of Rome are rightly appraised 
in that capital, there being trustworthy information that 
Mussolini is interested in the maintenance of the democratic 
State-form of the Republic. 

The absurd accusations of the Berlin propaganda that 
Czechoslovakia is a ‘“‘ herd of Bolshevists,” and that the 
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Czechoslovak-Russian pact was formed for aggression against 
Germany, have given further impetus to the drift from the 
Reich. For there is perhaps hardly a people in Europe in 
whom Communistic influences have taken less root than in 
the Czechs and Slovaks. Relations between Prague and Berlin 
are correct, if not exactly cordial; but important politicians 
in Czechoslovakia believe now, as they did not before, in a 
practical working out of the Italo-German alliance in Central 
Europe. To the question of whether the “ Berlin-Vienna- 
Rome block ” does not make the situation of Czechoslovakia 
more difficult, Dr. Krofta, the Foreign Minister, answered 
that this cannot be the case owing to the conflict of interests 
inside the “ block,’’ which are far too sharp for a serious 
danger to Central Europe in this respect ever to arise. 

It should be noted that in the course of the last few months 
the prestige of England in Czechoslovakia, in consequence 
of a definite and active foreign policy, has risen considerably. 
Thus, English instead of French will be introduced in Czech 
schools as the first foreign language. The Commons debate of 
November 5th, in which speakers from all three parties 
expressed their understanding for the political situation of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, has enormously contributed to 
the consolidation of these sympathies. No one believed in the 
“ Berlin-Rome axis of Europe,” since the constant accumula- 
tion in the neighbouring countries of matter for dispute 
between the German and Italian Fascisms may be observed 
at close quarters. Prague sees the true axis of Europe not in 
the Berlin-Rome line, but in that of London-Paris. 

In the third State of the Little Entente, Rumania, this 
Italo-German conflict is manifest particularly in the economic 
aspect. As in Yugoslavia, the general improvement in world 
prices of mineral oil products, cereals, livestock, and so on, 
removes the necessity of selling goods to Germany on a 
“clearing ” and compensation basis, by which method one 
is paid either not at all or in goods one does not want. Typical 
of the conflict of interests in Rumania between Rome and 
Berlin was the “ Soja-Vertrag,” which showed clearly how 
the German influence on the Rumanian market was checked. 
The Soya Company Limited, a daughter company of the I.G. 
Farbenindustrie, has, as is known, contracts with many 
Central European States according to which the soya bean is 
to be cultivated in these countries in great quantities for 
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Germany. Germany, through the intermediary of the I.G. 
F arbenkonzern, obtained the right to pay for these important 
deliveries of soya beans by exporting to the countries con- 
cerned German goods as compensation. After a validity of 
two years, these contracts with Rumania and Bulgaria ex- 
pired, and negotiations for their prolongation eventually 
succeeded ; but at the last moment they were altered by a 
characteristic clause. Whereas Germany could hitherto com- 
pensate up to 100 per cent. in German industrial products, in 
the amended contracts she received the “ right ” to pay for 
soya beans not only in German but also in Italian goods. At 
the first glance this would seem an advantage for Germany. 
In reality, when Count Ciano visited Germany, Italy obtained 
in this way security for a ready sale of her goods. For the 
States concerned, especially for Rumania, which delivers vast 
quantities of soya beans to Germany, there is now the possi- 
bility to evoke this clause, and to obtain from Germany Italian 
goods that are needed in Rumania, instead of German pro- 
ducts which are not so much in demand and about the inferior 
quality and unfavourable prices of which there had been 
many complaints. Such manifestations in economic and 
political directions are already the order of the day in 
Rumania. Thus one may recall the solution of the Rumanian- 
German oil contract, which compelled Rumania to deliver 
every year to Germany large quantities of oil, whereas these 
are now exported to France, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
so on. In political directions also the decline of German 
influence is clearly perceptible ; and it may be noticed how 
Rome is supporting this development with every ounce of 
energy compatible with its own endeavours to increase 
Italian interests in Rumania. : 
Thus we see more and more clearly how sharply Italian and 
German interests collide in almost all Central European 
countries, whether they belong to the Little Entente, like 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Rumania, or be members of 
the Rome pact of three, like Austria and Hungary, or stand 
outside any joint system, like Bulgaria. Further, we can see 
how, almost without exception, Italian influence is advancing 
at the expense of that of Germany. And we must realise that, 
in Central Europe at least, real co-operation between Berlin 
and Rome cannot exist, because a vital conflict of interests 


renders it impossible. 
Prague. GERHARD SCHACHER. 


THE NUTRITION PROBLEM. 


HE Roman Augurs were in the habit on certain high 

occasions of sacrificing a white ox to Jupiter. When 

they were unable to discover an ox sufficiently immacu- 
late they chalked over the black spots. This question of mal- 
nutrition is one of the black spots that we have ignored or 
refused to recognise. Recently, however, there has been a 
great revival of interest in the question of nutrition, chiefly 
owing to the fact that the League of Nations has published 
an Interim Report of a Committee of which Lord Astor was 
Chairman, but it is also in large measure due to the research 
work of Sir John Orr, Director of the Imperial Bureau of 
Animal Nutrition. Other men who have done good work in 
this direction are M’Gonigle and Kirby, who recently pub- 
lished Poverty and Public Health, and Julian Huxley, whose 
interests in this direction have been increased by the necessity 
for careful study of diets in the feeding of animals at the 
Zoological Gardens. 

Sir John Orr as recently as 1935 stated that there were 
20,000,000 people living below a proper level of health and 
energy, and that to attain the output needed to provide these 
people with the food they require it would be advisable to 
increase the consumption of milk by 42 per cent., that of 
fruit and vegetables by 53 per cent., and that of butter and 
eggs by 25 per cent. He thought that this would involve an 
increase in the consumption of food of the value of {200,000,000 
a year at retail prices. This is a bald way of stating the fact 
that there are millions of men, women and children, many of 
whom belong to the ranks of the unemployed or the poorly 
paid, who are suffering from malnutrition, largely owing to 
lack of means. Put in a nutshell then, what is required is to 
raise the standard of living and the purchasing power of the 
workers as a whole, but especially of this large class of the 
community. I am not saying that this is possible or probable 
in the near future, but the fact remains that, whether we 
import this food or whether we produce it in our own country, 
until we are able and willing to improve the diet of a con- 
siderable section of the nation they are bound to suffer from 
malnutrition. 

At the recent British Association meetings in Blackpool the 
question was referred to by the President, Sir Josiah Stamp, 
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by Sir Daniel Hall in the section dealing with agriculture, and 
by Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins. All three of them in one 
way or another laid stress upon the fact that a large propor- 
tion of the population was suffering from malnutrition. We 
may state it as a fact because no one doubts that this is true, 
although many will be inclined to think that the extent of the 
evil has perhaps been exaggerated. In the course of his 
address, Sir Josiah Stamp said: “ It has been computed that 
a benevolent dictator could at a relatively small expense, by 
applying our modern knowledge of diet, add some two inches 
to the average stature and seven or eight pounds to the 
average weight of the general population besides enormously 
increasing their resistance to disease.”’ The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would no doubt question the statement that only 
a relatively small expenditure is required and, indeed, it is 
obvious that, if Sir John Orr is right, in order to raise the 
standard of living and thus abolish malnutrition a very con- 
siderable expenditure would have to be borne by the National 
Exchequer. The alternative would be the raising of wages 
and so increasing the purchasing power of the working classes. 
This is an ideal which can only be gradually attained, unless 
we are anticipating some sudden upheaval amounting almost 
to a revolution. Sir Frederick Hopkins said that this question 
of improving the physique and health by improvement in the 
national dietary was “ a national problem of unsurpassed im- 
portance.” The argument of Sir Daniel Hall aimed at proving 
that we could produce in this country the very foods that are 
protective in character and are urgently required to supple- 
ment the diet of the malnourished. He contended that both 
sugar beet and wheat were not the crops that were most im- 
portant from the national point of view, and he deprecated 
the encouragement given to sugar beet and urged that we 
should produce more fruit, vegetables, eggs and poultry, 
which were indispensable. There can be no doubt that the soil 
and climate of England are particularly suitable for this 
purpose, and here he is supported by a majority of the experts. 

A deep impression has been made on the general public, not 
only by these speeches but by the publications referred to, and 
there is a growing interest in the subject as a result of the 
stress now being laid on the importance of improving the 
national physique. In almost every newspaper and in prac- 
tically every speech dealing with this question it is pointed 
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out that there is a glut of foodstuffs and that scientific re- 

search has added greatly to our powers of production. The 
paradox is insisted on again and again that there is no need 
to limit and regulate supplies with a view to raising prices, 
and certainly no reason why valuable food should be unused 
when saturation point so far as consumption is concerned has 
not been reached. On the economic side there are two schools 
of thought, one advocating greater freedom of trade without 
competitive check in order that food may be cheaply im- 
ported for the benefit of the working classes. On the other 
hand there is the other school, represented by the farming 
community and the advocates of rural reconstruction. With 
the support of the Ministry of Agriculture they contend that 
the country has suffered from rural depopulation and a con- 
sequent weakening of national physique, and an inability on 
the part of the farming community to make farming pay 
while food is being produced at an economic loss. Their belief 
is that it is in the best interests of the nation that we should 
encourage all who are engaged in farming operations, and 
that if subsidies and quotas and tariffs are required in order to 
revive agriculture we should consent to see them imposed, 
because in the long run a nation that refuses to cultivate its 
soil is decadent and will degenerate. 

The truth is perhaps midway between the two schools. We 
recognise the possibilities of great increase in productive 
power owing to the achievements of science, and when we are 
faced with the economic difficulty of distributing the products 
to the people who are in need, we feel instinctively that there 
must be some via media. Scientific progress must not be 
stultified and agriculture must not be allowed to decay. We 
must import large quantities of food that other countries are 
capable of producing and exchanging for our industrial 
manufactures, and we must at the same time continue to 
produce the foods at home especially suited to our climate 
and do all that lies in our power to make the cultivation of the 
soil a desirable and not ill-paid occupation. 

The League of Nations Committee, in dealing with the 
nutritional question, had regard to all other countries in so 
far as reliable statistics could be obtained, and the evidence 
adduced as to the inadequacy of diet for the working classes 
in most countries seems to be conclusive. We see the results 
of malnutrition in the prevalence of rickets, scurvy, defective 
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teeth, anemia, chronic fatigue and sub-normal growth and 
weight. This is not confined to any one country, but even in 
the United States, in times of great prosperity, it has been 
shown that a large number of persons were insufficiently fed 
and a much larger number badly fed. No country seems to 
have attained the standard of health scientifically desirable, 
and in all countries the number of recruits rejected for the 
army on physical grounds illustrates this point. The result 
of the Committee’s investigations, arrived at after a very 
careful scientific study of the subject, seems to prove that if 
we are to have an optimum standard of diet we must lay more 
stress on the protective foods derived mainly from dairy 
farming and market gardening. Of all these foods milk is the 
most important, especially in the case of the mother and the 
child, since milk contains proteins, fat and carbohydrates 
giving energy, vitamins which protect, and the minerals which, 
though only needed in small quantities, are nevertheless indis- 
pensable. We lay stress to-day especially upon child nutrition, 
since it is in childhood that irretrievable damage is often 
inflicted owing to lack of milk. There are very few countries 
where the optimum standard of diet for the whole child popu- 
lation is secure, while we know that from a national stand- 
point it is worth while to encourage whatever makes for the 
health of the child, since it means an improved physique for 
the whole adult population. 

We all regard the child as important, but do we know how 
important? In theory the child is regarded as a valuable 
asset, but are we aware that the child is a wasting asset? 
_ Infant mortality has decreased from 105 per 1,000 live births 
in I9IO to 57 per 1,000 in 1935, and yet the child population 
of this country in 1951 will have decreased by 2,500,000. 
That is the estimate of experts, and Professor Carr-Saunders 
tells us that in 1966 the population may be only 37,500,000. 
That might be a good thing if it were not for the fact that 
it is the number of young people that is decreasing. In 1gol 
there were 12,000,000 children up to fifteen years of age, 
thirty years afterwards they had decreased by 1,000,000, 
and by now they will have decreased by another 400,000, 
while the estimate is that by 1951 there will only be 
6,500,000 children. The tendency is for the old to take the 
place of the young. There will have to be some great impulse 
given to an increased birth-rate if the population is not to fall 
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with accelerated speed. Hence the value that we ought to set 
upon the child population that we have. Si ciiee 

Taking it for granted that we need the child, it is certain 
that we need a healthy child. Adequate nutrition, therefore, 
is a primary requirement and should be an integral part of a 
national policy. What should be the national policy with 
regard to the child? The answer is cheap or free milk for 
every child and probably for every pregnant mother who is 
poor. Sir John Orr suggests that the cost could be met either 
by a subsidy or by a reduction in distributive costs or by a 
combination of the two. Children who are etiolated and 
devitalised need at least one pint of milk per day. Instead of 
that, very large numbers receive little or no milk, many of 
them not more than a pint per week. We are just beginning 
a constructive policy as regards milk. Out of 381 Maternity 
and Child Welfare Authorities 377 gave free milk, or milk at 
less than cost price to nursing mothers and children. During 
the last fifteen years Infant Welfare Centres have practically 
doubled and we have increased our Health Visitors from 1,607 
to 6,002. A pint of milk a day was given to 2,500 children 
under five years in a special area in South Wales, and from the 
point of view of nutrition they were better off than children 
from a prosperous city in which free milk was only given dur- 
ing the first year of life. Under the Milk in Schools Scheme the 
number of children paying for milk has increased from 900,000 
in 1933 to 2,500,000 in 1935, but more than half the scholars in 
our public elementary schools are still getting very little milk. 
It looks as though the Local Education Authority should 
provide free milk wherever medical treatment with inspec- 
tion is necessary, and wherever there is any likelihood of mal- 
nutrition. Under the Education Act school children cannot 
obtain free milk unless the family income is extremely small. 
Under the Maternity and Child Welfare Act milk is supplied 
free or cheap only after a Means Test and upon medical 
recommendation. The L.C.C. is now carrying out an investi- 
gation into the nutritive value of milk by which 8,000 
children are being weighed every four months. This ought to 
throw a great deal of light upon the close connection between 
diet and growth. 

Here we may refer to the investigations of Dr. M’Gonigle, 
the Medical Officer, and Mr. Kirby at Stockton-on-Tees. The 
former traces the extent of physical unfitness among the adult 
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male population to defects which have been shown to exist 
in infancy, childhood and adolescence. The investigation 
extended over five years and what has emerged from the 
inquiry beyond doubt is that death rates, disease rates and 
malnutrition seemed to vary in proportion to the income of 
the parents, and that the two factors of supreme importance 
are housing conditions and diet. He would probably put 
diet first. The experiment is not conclusive unless it can be 
tried on a larger scale, but it is valuable within certain limits. 
I say within certain limits because a large percentage of the 
families investigated after their removal to a new housing 
estate were unemployed and had been unemployed in some 
cases over long periods. The real remedy'then is employment. 
It may be noted that while the infant mortality rate for 
Stockton per 1,000 live births was 78: 8, for the two poor areas 
investigated it was 134 and 173. We cannot tell from this 
investigation what proportion of the child population is 
undernourished, but our routine medical inspection of ele- 
mentary school children seems to show, taking the 1935 
figures, that out of 1,855,000 children inspected over 11 
per 1,000 were suffering from malnutrition of a sufficient 
degree to require treatment, and a further 12-8 per 1,000 
were marked for observation because of a less degree of mal- 
nutrition. 

Compare these figures with those of Dr. Spence, the Medical 
Officer of Health at Newcastle, who stated that 36 per cent. 
of the children from the poor districts were physically unfit 
and that they appeared malnourished. These children were 
compared with the children from better-class families, and the 
inquiry seems to show that of the professional classes 40 per 
cent. were above the normal zone, 38 per cent. were normal, 
and only 12 per cent. were below the normal zone. The same 
test applied to heights gave very much the same result, and 
Dr. Spence came to the conclusion that there is a direct 
relationship between overcrowding, malnutrition and ill 
health. 

It is to be hoped that it will be possible for the Government, 
while the Ministry of Labour is undertaking the new inquiry 
into the cost of living which has been set on foot, to make a 
sectional inquiry dealing with the problem of malnutrition 
amongst children. It seems that where the parents are very 
poor, children do not get either the right quality of food or a 
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sufficient amount of food, and that specially in the case of 
little children they lack an adequate supply of milk. The 
question of the milk supply is a difficult one, but since the 
production of milk is at least 35 per cent. in excess of con- 
sumption and a very large quantity is being sold at a low rate 
for manufacturing purposes, it looks as though our policy 
should be directed to obtaining for the child population a 
larger proportion of the milk that is not consumed. This 
excess of liquid milk could probably be purchased from the 
Milk Marketing Board for something under Iod. per gallon. 
If we add the cost of distribution, liquid milk could be distri- 
buted in the Special Areas and to all the elementary schoal 
children at a cost not exceeding Is. 3d. per gallon, or even 
half the present cost retail. It would require 50,000,000 
gallons to supply the needs of all the children in the ele- 
mentary schools and there would still be an ample surplus for 
every conceivable manufacturing purpose. The cost would be 
less than £3,000,000, and if the cost were shared by the Board 
of Education and the Milk Marketing Board it would not be 
an excessive price to pay for the knowledge that every 
child would get a ration of milk daily. It seems certain 
that if this could be carried out by the State through the 
local authorities we should see an immense improvement 
in physique and a consequent reduction in sickness and ill 
health. The cost might conceivably be less than that of 
treating the disease after malnutrition has made itself visible. 
It should not be impossible for the Ministers of Health, 
Agriculture and Education to evolve a better and more 
satisfactory policy based on increased consumption. The 
problem is not insoluble. It requires some sacrifices and good- 
will on the part of the community, but it is in the interests 
of the nation as a whole and in accord with the spirit of 
humanity for which Great Britain has always been notable. 
Percy ALDEN. 


THE CRISIS OF SWITZERLAND. 


WITZERLAND’S problem is threefold. She is a purely 

inland State lying in the heart of Europe. Her population 

is made up of three nationalities—of four, if we include 
the Romansch element. And that population is much denser 
than befits a country predominantly mountainous and to 
a great extent even Alpine. The third problem is one of 
economics. Switzerland stands on the same plane as Belgium 
and Holland, since she, too, is a highly capitalised small State. 
Unlike Belgium and Holland, however, which possess raw 
materials, she has to import her raw materials from abroad. 
She is also exceptionally lacking in power, for she has neither 
coal nor oil. Her sole resource is abundant water power, with 
which she has electrified her railways. But she also has to 
import grain for about nine months, and this dependence on 
_ abroad increases continually owing to the rapid rise in popula- 
tion. Even between 1880 and 1890 the home-grown grain 
sufficed for only 157 days in the year. 

To pay for her imports Switzerland became a land of export 
and of tourist industry. Owing to her central position, her 
proximity to great markets and the high standard of her 
working class, she forms a favourable source of supply for 
industrial products, whilst the beauty of her scenery entices 
visitors. Unhappily, however, such an economic structure 
demands a flourishing world capitalism and active world 
markets. Swiss industry specialises in goods of high-class 
quality, even luxury articles, and many of her hotels, unlike 
those in the Tyrol, cater for luxury requirements. Such a 
specialised type of industry, like such an hotel standard, calls 
for open frontiers. Terrible harm has been done to her 
economic life by the efforts of modern autarchy, the strangling 
of tourist traffic by currency regulations, the depreciation of 
many currencies, and general impoverishment. The Federal 
railways are also hard hit. Since 1930 tourist traffic has 
steadily decreased, and so has goods traffic. As tariffs are 
very high already, recovery by raising them is out of the 
question. 

As a creditor country, an exporting country—even her 
agriculture depending on cheese for export—and as a country 
of tourist travel, Switzerland was for decades a land of 
extremely active paying power. Her passive trade balance did 
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not matter. Accumulated capital could be distributed in 
considerable investments at home and abroad. This benefited 
the building trade. In addition to hotels and sanatoria, vast 
numbers of public buildings were erected, especially schools. 
The mortgage system developed side by side with the building 
trade, and, as the former is in the hands of the banks—that is, 
of the cantonal and savings banks—the banking and savings 
bank combine developed as well. At the same time capital 
from all parts of the world poured into the country with its 
gold standard; and, however much Switzerland paid out 
abroad, a considerable amount remained and fertilised the 
banks. Side by side with the old cantonal banks, big banking 
concerns arose, which, considering the smallness of the 
country, assumed unusual dimensions. The extent of in- 
dustrialisation may be realised from the fact that the propor- 
tion of those engaged in industry is only exceeded by England 
and Belgium. This has increased the population enormously, 
and the growing population created an ever larger industry, 
as provision now had to be made for expanding home markets. 

But when export trade declined and distress descended 
upon the hotels, unemployment began and purchasing power 
dropped. To-day Switzerland has, according to the season, 
80,000 to 100,000 unemployed, a figure which, compared with 
that of other countries, does not seem very serious, but to 
which must be added the large number of part-time workers. 
The embroidery business of eastern Switzerland, which was 
carried on chiefly for export purposes, is nearly ruined. 
Basle’s silk ribbon industry has also declined greatly. On the 
other hand, of course, new and lucrative branches of produc- 
tion have been created: for example, the chemical industry 
centred in Basle, whose fine aniline dyes and medicinal pro- 
ducts find increasingly favourable markets abroad, and the 
aluminium industry, which is dependent on water power and 
therefore particularly suited to Switzerland. Certain old- 
established trades have also improved somewhat. The export 
of watches for 1935 amounted to 124:5 million francs against 
109 million for 1934 and 96 million for 1933. Distressed 
trades have been assisted by Federal grants, and so has agri- 
culture, the latter by high payments exceeding world prices. 
Foreign wheat, delivered at the frontier, costs Io to 12 francs 
per 100 kilos, but the Federation pays the peasants 35 francs 
per 100 kilos. Thus, at a time when wages are falling, food 
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prices are rising. The subvention system cannot continue as 
itis; for it runs counter to Swiss ideology, which still continues 
to hold fast, in politics as in economics, to the freedom of the 
individual. 

Export industry would fail to profit by the devaluation on 
behalf of which so much propaganda has been expended,* for 
Switzerland would no longer be able, with her high rate of 
exchange, to purchase raw materials and foodstuffs cheaply. 
Unlike England, neither prices nor wages could be kept steady. 
How could it be otherwise in such a small country, poor in 
raw materials and lacking colonies? This dislocation of the 
price level would only foster the unrest with which the 
country is seething. Farmers welcome the idea of devaluation, 
not merely because they hope it will benefit the cheese export 
and raise prices at home, and because they want to decrease 
their heavy financial obligations, but also because of their 
opposition to the towns. Above all, however, the farmers— 
and here they agree with the entire working class—fear the 
reverse of devaluation, namely, deflation, the adjustment of 
wages and prices to the world market. It is contended that 
cuts made in salaries and wages have already reduced pur- 
chasing power only too sadly. As a matter of fact, such a 
small country ought not to insist either on devaluation or on 
deflation, but must seek a middle way, that of careful adapta- 
tion, continually revised in view of the very different condi- 
tions prevailing in the various economic classes and labour 
groups. The expression, “ differential adaptation,” used 
_ recently in a document issued by the Federal Council, comes 
closest to the heart of the matter. A small country, in which 
good supervision by a central organisation is possible, can thus 
advance step by step with comparative ease. Of course, there 
must be a general plan—not economic planning, but a con- 
structive programme. 

There is one presupposition in such an economic reconstruc- 
tion : resolute leaders for the State and the economic system com- 
bined withnon-party authority. This does not mean the down- 
fallof democracy ; it does, however, involve more centralisation. 
Democracy, in the sense of the most far-reaching participation 
by the nation in the business of government, is deeply rooted 
in the Swiss, and this again is closely connected with their 
co-operation in local municipal and cantonal administration. 


* For devaluation, see page 59. 
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The service of the State is built up from the bottom. If the 
cantons were abolished, the deepest Swiss sentiments would 
be hurt. The Federation is respected because it watches over 
the canton, but the canton is beloved. In cultural matters in 
particular the cantons will not surrender their autonomy, and 
this is justifiable, for their differences are enormous. To those 
of language and race must be added those of religion. There 
are purely Protestant and purely Catholic cantons, whilst in 
others that are ‘‘ mixed” the denomination changes from 
valley to valley or even from village to village. Geographical 
differences must also be borne in mind; Alpine regions, the 
so-called central districts and the Jura, the outlying districts, 
Basle, the golden gate of Switzerland, and the canton of 
Schaffhausen, on the right bank of the Rhine. Never was there 
greater colour and variety in so small a space. 

This, however, is precisely the reason why unified leadership 
in politics and economics is necessary. In an age of bitter 
competitive struggle, federation and democracy can only be 
preserved by making concessions to centralisation and strong 
State leadership—concessions tending, not to dictatorship but 
to wise, and, in case of need, drastic levelling of differences. 
Switzerland, moreover, is very well prepared for such a level- 
ling process. If she has succeeded in the difficult task of 
reconciling German and French Switzerland, she has revealed 
thereby an inner strength which awakens hope for the future. 
She has also shown her mastery in restraint. When a move- 
ment towards Switzerland arose in Vorarlberg after the 
collapse of Austria, she did not allow herself to be tempted by 
the possibility of enlargement, for in that way the German 
portion would have grown at the cost of the French, and 
Catholicism at the expense of Protestantism. The balance of 
power erected with so much effort was not to be endangered. 

The Swiss nation has grown in a strange manner from one 
particular space which cannot be made larger or smaller at 
will. This is the country lying round the central Alpine passes, 
that is, round the most central, the St. Gotthard: a land of 
intercourse, of passage from north to south, but also from 
east to west. The great pass does not separate, but links 
closely the lands on either side. Thus northern, southern, 
western and eastern Switzerland are intimately connected ; 
and as regards culture, however far the German-Swiss is 
German, the French-Swiss French and the Italian-Swiss 
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Italian, just so far, again, do they all approach each other by 
the operation of space. For this reason the culture of the 
German-Swiss—and the same holds good for both other 
sections—is German only up toa certain point. It might even 
be said that at the point of transition from culture into senti- 
ment it is no longer German, but specifically Swiss. Side by 
side with this, a specific Swiss national sense exists, its can- 
tonal coherence showing still more plainly that it is deeply 
rooted in the soil. 

This regional sense remains far removed from all national 
limitations and extravagances. The Swiss cheerfully stands 
by his nation, but does not bear her name continually on his 
lips. For this reason Switzerland has been able to assume 
many international characteristics, and to become the 
typical country of international congresses and organisations. 
But this complicated national-international character prevents 
her at the same time from inclining to excess towards any 
other nation, especially towards any of the States surrounding 
her. That is the source of Swiss neutrality, which has been so 
much discussed and, in reality, so little understood. This 
neutrality is in the interests of Europe, since it checks the 
Powers’ eagerness to control the traffic routes of Central 
Europe ; but it issues above all from the character of Switzer- 
land herself. She can be nothing but neutral, because she is 
European, or, putting it more cautiously, because she, more 
than all the other States of Europe, is on the way to Euro- 
peanism. For this reason a very strong Europe Movement has 
arisen recently—a specifically Swiss Movement that has 
nothing to do with Count Coudenhove-Calergi’s Pan-Europa. 

Switzerland considered her entry into the League of Nations 
to be consistent with her neutrality. Since the League seemed 
to guarantee order for the world, and for Europe in particular, 
the Swiss nation voted, in a plebiscite, for entry. The less the 
hopes placed on the League have been fulfilled hitherto, the 
more does Switzerland recognise the necessity of developing 
her defensive system. New defence credits, to the large 
amount of 235 million francs, are about to be granted, a sum 
destined chiefly for technical equipment. The smallness of 
the country and the possibility of its swift penetration 
demand especially strong technical preparations. 

This, of course, only makes the financial troubles more 
difficult and the burden of debt heavier—the means of raising 
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the defensive credits are to be created by a Defence Loan. 
Here—in the country’s economic and financial life—tlies the 
sore spot ; but the economic problems are also pressing for 
political renewal. The feeling is general that party life is 
torpid. If resolute men are to rebuild the economic system, 
they must be assisted by new parties. But party reform, 
again, can only issue from democratic tradition. The so- 
called Front Movement, which coquets partly with National 
Socialism and partly with Fascism, has, after some early 
success, virtually collapsed, because Switzerland realised that 
her further existence can only be assured by her abstention 
from every form of Fascism. This explains the sharp note in 
the more influential Press when dealing with the Third Reich. 
It implies no enmity towards Germany, least of all in German 
Switzerland, the very place where efforts are being made to 
nourish the eternal values of the German soul. It is purely 
defensive: the desire to protect at all costs that which has 
been bequeathed to the present generation by their fathers. 
The smaller the possibility of renewal through the Front 
parties, the greater is the responsibility of the old parties. In 
addition to the historic groups of the political and religious 
Conservatives on the one hand and of the Democrats and 
bourgeois Radicals on the other, there have been for decades 
the Social Democrats. Despite the acrimonious debates 
between them and the bourgeois parties, they have been 
silently admitted into the old order of society. Their Left 
wing is fairly influential, but it is by that very means that 
Communism is being kept down; moreover, by far the 
larger part of Social Democracy has recently accepted the idea 
of defence. Thus the class struggle is not very sharply defined 
in Switzerland : the cleavage runs rather through the indivi- 
dual parties. The young are rebelling against the old, and thus 
groups have arisen of Young Conservatives, Young Liberals, 
Young Democrats, who will be joined sooner or later b 
Young Socialists. One section of the peasantry calls itself the 
Young Peasants. These peasants, who are settled in the 
mountainous districts of Canton Bern, are engaged exclu- 
sively in cattle rearing, and represent, as a party, an interest- 
ing transition from a civic group to Social Democracy. Thus 
all party life is in flux. Everywhere there are new pro- 
grammes, many meetings, violent discussions, but, so far, no 
fixed purposes. Last year the so-called Crisis Proposals were 
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rejected by the nation—a plan of the Social Democrats for 
the reconstruction of the economic system. The plan was 
rightly rejected, for it was fundamentally obscure ; but some- 
thing new ought to have been put in its place. 

This point also illustrates Switzerland’s position in the heart 
of Europe. That which affects Europe as a whole—uncer- 
tainty as to the future—affects Switzerland also. The Swiss, 
however, will always be able to renew his inspiration by 
lifting up his eyes to the hills—to those towering mountains, 
which for him take the place of the sea. An Alpine State such 
as this is no narrow inland State, for the streams that rise in 
those mountains unite the country with the sea, the source of 
greatness for all nations. During a recent visit to Basle the 
present Federal President claimed for the ancient city on the 
Rhine the spirit of the seafaring nations, because it stands ona 
traffic route of major importance and has furthermore ful- 
filled its mission by the enormous development of its port. 
It is to be hoped that Switzerland will thus again extricate 
herself from the storms of the future: in harmony with the 
world and with the heart of Europe, but also stubbornly 
preserving her own unique characteristics. 


Since this was written, Switzerland entered upon a devalua- 
tion of about 30 per cent., though not in slavish imitation of 
France. The technical condition of the Swiss franc remained 
as excellent as ever ; as a matter of fact, a great deal of fresh 
gold had actually flowed into the National Bank a short time 
previously. It may be formulated thus : the Federal Council 
used the French devaluation and the formation of a Franco- 
British-American gold standard bloc as a favourable oppor- 
tunity of re-entering the field of international competition 
by means of devaluation. It was also anxious about the fate 
of the Defence Loan. State bonds were pretty low, even if 
they had recovered from the lowest standard, directly after 
Belgian devaluation ; and it was to be feared that, despite all 
patriotism, the uncertain conditions of exchange would not 
be exactly favourable to a loan issued at par and yielding 
3 per cent. Now, after devaluation and with the great im- 
provement in the rate of former issues, not only the entire 
amount of 235 millions for the Defence Loan has been sub- 
scribed, but nearly 100 millions in addition. 

The exchange in Switzerland has been put in order for some 
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time to come. As far as one can foresee, there can be no 
question of new devaluation. Fears that Switzerland has 
lost the world’s confidence as an international savings bank 
are thus groundless; the position of the banks is actually 
better, because they have decreased their debts and current 
business has revived. But whether the other hopes cherished 
by the friends of devaluation will be realised is doubtful. Ifa 
return to economic Liberalism is expected from devaluation 
because, in order to keep prices steady, the Customs are 
reduced, there is on the other hand a sharp control of prices, 
which restores the influence of the State on trade. To this 
must be added the fact that Switzerland is so financially 
dependent on tariffs that only a partial lowering is practicable. 
In a country so dependent on the import of raw materials, 
even the strictest control of prices will never be able to 
prevent a rise in prices and tariffs. This increase will always 
be held in check by the devaluation quota, which is reckoned 
somewhat high in Switzerland, and in so far a certain per- 
manent assimilation to the standard of living abroad will be 
brought about. On the other hand it will be so high that a 
struggle for wages will be inevitable. The workman usually 
only becomes restless when he realises that devaluation, owing 
to rising prices, means a bleak decrease of wages: till then 
he sees only the decrease of unemployment. 

The Defence Loan was greeted all over Switzerland, in town 
and in country, by the display of flags. This financial success 
was looked upon as a triumph of the national spirit of sacrifice; 
and even if devaluation has helped this forward, at all events 
another proof has been given that Switzerland is determined 
to preserve her independence under all circumstances. 

ApoLF GRABOWSKY. 


RELIGIOUS CHANGE IN ASIA. 


N the West—that is to say in North-west Europe and North 

America—some thought is given at times to the changes in 

Christian belief that have taken place within living memory. 
Those who have no belief regard the Churches as merely 
vestigial, which is a tremendous act of faith on their part ; 
those whose instincts forbid them to break with tradition and 
whose inclinations are towards piety minimise the amount of 
change that has taken place. How do the changes look from 
an Asiatic point of view? It isa commonplace remark that all 
religions had their origin in Asia—not quite all, perhaps, 
though certainly the most important of them; but of the 
great religions of the world, the one that was least successful 
in its own continent has been diligently propagated in that 
continent for a very long time by its Western believers. 
Christians in the West declare that there has been no change 
in any of the essentials of their belief, with a rather suspicious 
stress on the “essentials.” But what is the attitude of 
Christianity towards other faiths? This is surely a point of 
some importance in the estimation of the degree to which 
Christian belief has changed. 

As inheritors of the Hebrew tradition, however profoundly 
modified, Christians have a warrant that it is difficult to avoid, 
unless, like Nelson, they deliberately use a blind eye on occa- 
sion, for believing in the exclusive authenticity of their faith. 
It is therefore an obligation to believe that all other faiths are 
erroneous, though this may range from regarding it merely as 
a mistake on the part of the votaries of other cults to believe 
that their teaching has divine sanction, to a conviction that the 
teaching is definitely evil. Within this definition there is also 
room for a great variety in belief on the part of Christians as 
to the nature of other religions. The Hebrew tradition was 
somewhat indefinite. “‘ Their gods are of silver and gold—the 
work of men’s hands ; eyes have they and see not, ears have 
they and hear not, hands have they and handle not.... They 
that make them are like unto them.” On the other hand, the 
constant falling away of the Hebrews to follow after other 
gods indicated a very general belief on their part of the 
reality of supernatural powers other than their own God. 
And there were familiar spirits. Moreover, the ferocity with 
which the heathen gods and their followers were attacked 
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was not at all consistent with the idea that the worshippers 
of images were poor mistaken creatures whom reason might 
wean of their superstitions. As for any idea that “ They also, 
like ourselves, are seeking the truth in their own way and are 
worthy of our sympathy,” that laxity, according to the 
prophets, was Israel’s besetting sin. There was a definite 
belief in the revolt in heaven when Satan and his followers 
fell away from their allegiance, though the position of the 
Satan of Job is as ambiguous as the identity of the angel who 
stood in the path of Balaam. 

There was an ancient Christian tradition which gave a very 
real spiritual existence to the gods of the heathen. At the 
time of the Nativity was heard a great voice crying “ Pan is 
dead,” and at the same hour the ancient gods fled from their 
places. It is a favourite theme with the poets, and Milton 
embodied it in the Hymn on the Nativity, afterwards greatly 
elaborating it in Paradise Lost. 


... from this happy day 
The old Dragon underground, 
In straiter limits bound, 
Not half so far casts his usurpéd sway. 
And, wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail. 


The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the archéd roof in words deceiving ; 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving ; 
No nightly trance or breathéd spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 


The lonely mountains o’er 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring and dale 
Edged with poplar pale 
The parting genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 
The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 


Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim, 
With that twice-battered god of Palestine ; 
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And moonéd Ashtaroth, 
Heaven’s queen and mother both, 
Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy shine ; 
The Lybic Hammon shrinks his horn; 
In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz mourn. 


And sullen Moloch fled, 
Hath left in shadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackest hue ; 
In vain with cymbals’ ring 
They call the grisly king, 
In dismal dance about the furnace blue ; 
The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis, and Orus, and the dog Anubis, haste. 


This flight of the gods was never an article of faith, and as for 
the restriction of the old Dragon’s “ usurpéd sway,” it was 
rather extended, for at a much later date we find Venus in the 
Horsel, and later still witches in New England in commerce 
with Satan. Venus, of course, was always more than the 
Church could stand, but for the Greco-Roman pantheon in 
general ecclesiastics with some classical learning had a much 
more kindly feeling than they had for those deities whose 
groves and high places erring Israelites patronised. One is 
‘tempted to wander off with Venus into an interesting digres- 
sion. Some learned men have said that about the Mediter- 
ranean was a primitive worship of a Mother Goddess, whose 
images later became local Venuses, and, when the Church 
‘ prevailed, were replaced by local Virgins. Some have even 
gone so far as to discover where the sway of the Queen of 
Heaven is least disputed a continuity of the tradition of the 
Mediterranean Mother Goddess. 

At the time, then, when the burgeoning of Christendom 
lent a new force to the injunction to go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature, the usual attitude to- 
wards the gods of the heathen was either that they were 
delusions of the ignorant and superstitious or that if they 
existed at all they were evil spirits, “‘ permitted for a time” 
to wander over the earth. In a somewhat similar manner 
to-day, a belief is frequently expressed regarding spiritualistic 
séances that they are either impostures or that, if spirits are 
present, they are evil ones. There was never any doubt that 
the religions other than Christianity were, at their best, 
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grievous errors, deluding even those who aspired to be good 
into sin, and, at their worst, actively evil and abominable. 
Scholarship tended to soften severity of judgment, but Sale, 
in presenting the Koran to the English-speaking world, made 
out a case for its faults rather than its virtues; Monier 
Williams, in presenting Buddhism, had praise for the loftiness 
of some of its ideas, but was concerned mainly to show how 
far inferior they were to Christian doctrine, lacking divine 
inspiration as they did. As for the Hindus, Macaulay, that 
exponent of common sense, said that when science had shown 
them the childish absurdity of their cosmogony, their minds 
would be open to the reception of Christian truth. It was 
seldom considered necessary to spare the feelings of the 
heathen. A frontal attack on their beliefs was quite in order. 
It was always to be observed, however, that apostolic zeal 
could be less outspoken where the subjects enjoyed full 
political liberty. 

In some degree the missionary takes on the colour of his 
surroundings. If he is among a simple people who believe very 
literally and objectively, his own teachings are apt to be of the 
same character—so much so that complaints have been heard 
that missionaries have taught a body of doctrine in which 
they hardly believe themselves and which those who furnish 
them with funds would not endorse. In some cases, no doubt, 
missionaries turn with a certain relief towards fundamentalism 
and away from the surrenders and the defensive attitude so 
often forced on them in Christendom. They find greater 
liberty in partibus infidelium to follow and to propagate a 
faith that they prefer. In the midst of a highly sophisticated 
people the missionary has a different problem. He finds an 
almost irresistible demand that he surrender the claims of his 
own religion to a monopoly in truth, and he learns that, quite 
contrary from the expectations of those who believed in the 
method of extirpating error before implanting the truth, the 
arguments that demolish the erroneous belief are capable of 
being used with equal effect against his own. Hence arises a 
pathetic desire that everybody should believe in some super- 
natural system or revelation—anything rather than nothing. 
He readily agrees that all religions are a search for God, that 
all of them have some good in them, or at least some spiritual 
truth. He finds, moreover, that the more highly educated 
professors of these religions are very ready to confess that 
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most of their teaching, especially that which savours of the 
miraculous, is allegorical, and discovers that he is expected 
to be broadminded enough to confess as much regarding his 
own beliefs. It comes down to a comparison of ethical 
qualities—a sorry substitute for the romantic inspiration with 
which the messenger to the heathen began. Even the word 
“heathen ” is taboo. Its use is an unwarranted and arrogant 
assertion of superiority. The Moslem preacher may lump the 
idol-worshipper and the devil-worshipper together in a com- 
mon damnation. The Christian missionary (except an obscure 
hick here and there) has outgrown such crudities. 

There is another way of avoiding the unprofitable clash. In 
places where there is plenty of intellectual subtlety but little 
science, mission hospitals are maintained in the hope that 
gratitude will create a fruitful ground for the word in season 
to those who are invited to follow Him who healed the sick. 
In Mrs. Archibald Little’s Marriage in China there was a 
practical American bishop who always wanted to know how 
much per head it cost to save souls. It is to be feared that the 
practice of healing the sick ranks rather high in the cost per 
head. Higher still, perhaps, ranks the educational method, 
which has been accused by some of its critics of making 
atheists. There is the view, sometimes advanced in extenua- 
tion, that the mission colleges turn out young men who, 
though not professing Christians, are of high moral character, 
which is well worth the effort. 

The question of how much expenditure the saving of a soul 
is worth depends, after all, on just what we mean by that 
expression, and the whole mission problem is tied up with it. 
To the early Jesuit missionaries baptism alone made such a 
difference that all the toil and suffering one man could endure 
were profitably expended if he succeeded only in surreptitiously 
baptising one moribund baby, whose everlasting destiny was 
changed by that act from torment to bliss. People nowadays 
reject the Augustinian logic with horror, but are not always 
concerned with thinking out alternatives, so that we even find 
members of Christian churches expressing the opinion that 
every people has the religion that suits it best. This sounds 
rather like an echo of the saying that every nation has the sort 
of government it deserves, and it is probably used more often 
as a reason for not contributing to missions than as a serious 
argument. Linked up with the necessity for baptism is the 
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necessity for correct belief. Those who find it difficult to make 
up their minds about the niceties of theology applaud thank- 
fully the recording angel who, according to the poet, put at 
the head of the list of the candidates for salvation an Oriental 
gentleman who was very dubious regarding his religious 
doctrine but loved his fellow-men. Slipping on the doctrinal 
necessity of correct belief has produced some strange results, 
among them being serious discussions as to the advisability of 
leaving a heathen tribe untaught, on the grounds that, in this 
benighted condition, they might escape damnation, but that 
they could not escape if they had heard the Word and rejected 
Ge 

We are so much in the habit of associating Christendom 
with prestige that we find it difficult to dissociate them. The 
Christian as a ‘‘ dangerous thinker” (as they would say in 
Japan), a low-class fanatic, is an idea foreign to us. At the 
time when Islam was equal or superior to Christendom in the 
arts of civilisation, the two were generally bitterly opposed. 
It is, perhaps, the most interesting aspect of the political rise 
of Japan that missionaries who have grown up in the belief of 
the unassailable superiority of Christianity find themselves 
in a position where the prestige of their religion wanes as 
rapidly as the material superiority of their countries. It 
becomes socially impossible to declare that the accepted 
religions of the country are based on fraud or error. Indeed, 
the growth of scholarship and independence of thought all 
over Asia brings about a need for “sympathy ” and for 
discovering what is best in other faiths, such as scientific 
researchers working on opposed hypotheses or even followers 
of different schools of art never think of according to their 
opponents. 

A fresh complication is introduced by the fact that the 
Japanese polity has an entirely religious foundation. This 
was so of old, but with none of the present emphasis. The 
emphasis laid on it to-day has some interesting results. The 
right to abstain from collective worship at shrines has been 
denied officially on the ground that this is merely a mark of 
respect which does not interfere with other religions, and 
therefore not with religious freedom. A Catholic college in 
Tokyo was recently brought to heel on this point. The army 
supplies military instructors, whose ministrations enable the 
pupils to get off with a greatly shortened term of conscription 
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or with none at all. The fathers at the college in question took 
a passive attitude regarding certain anniversary shrine- 
visitings ; but the military authorities informed them that 
if the visits were not made en masse the instructors would be 
withdrawn and the privileges resulting from their instruction 
also. There was no help for it. At the time of the Imperial 
Enthronement in 1928 the i’s were dotted and the t’s were 
crossed by an official of the Foreign Office, who came to the 
assembled journalists and told them that it had given great 
satisfaction to observe that the foreign envoys present, even 
those from Catholic countries, had bowed towards the 
Imperial Shrine, wherein were enclosed the Mirror, the Sword 
and the Jewel inherited from the Sun Goddess. The atti- 
tude of the majority of the Protestant missionaries is one 
of ready acquiescence. They argue that there is no harm in 
performing a purely ceremonial act which has no personal 
significance for them, and that it makes their ministrations 
more acceptable to the people, besides ensuring that their 
religious liberty is not circumscribed. One, questioned as to 
the resemblance that this bore to bowing down in the House 
of Rimmon, departed so far from tradition as to say that he 
considered that the example of Naaman was given to us as 
showing what, in such circumstances, a great and good man 
should do. And, when it was pointed out to him that it was 
on a very similar point that the Christians in ancient Rome 
resisted unto death, he said he thought they were mistaken 
and that this rash and hopeless conflict with Authority had 
hindered the progress of Christianity for hundreds of years. 
Circumstances alter cases and Tokyo is not Rome. But 
there is another interesting parallel. Curiously enough, it is 
not ostensibly religious at all, but political. The attitude taken 
by the Christian in Rome is taken by the Communist in Japan. 
While Christian missionaries compound with their consciences, 
the Communist denies the Imperial divinity, incurring the 
hatred of authority and an implacable persecution. The 
Communist’s denial is the same as was the Christian’s ; his 
affirmation is very different. He believes in no survival of a 
personality able to enjoy rewards and satisfactions. If the 
corrupt body which suffers unto death is raised a spiritual 
body, it is only in the ethereal sense that his beliefs and 
example become a part of the success and inspiration—a part 
of the living mind—of those who come after him ; and he is 
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upheld in torment by his passionate belief in the fulfilment of 
prophecy. And this has proved sufficient many times. 

While we find this identity of attitude between the modern 
Communist and the ancient Christian, we find a tremendous 
contrast between the missionary of the seventeenth century, 
who prayed that he might be found worthy of martyrdom and 
of the joy of leading even one soul out of heathen darkness 
into Christian light, and the modernist “ rethinking of 
missions.”” The American committee who toured the Asiatic 
mission field earlier in the present decade laid it down very 
definitely that the missionary should make the sympathetic 
approach, and should discover whatever good he could in the 
religion which he was endeavouring to supplant. This principle 
reaches its climax in a little book by the Rev. T. T. Brum- 
baugh on Religious Values in Japanese Culture. Mr. Brum- 
baugh is a very determined seeker after uplift. There is no 
dichotomy in his spiritual values, and even in the degraded 
superstition of fox possession he discovers the universal 
human longing of the worshipper to identify himself with the 
deity he adores. The ease with which the Japanese believe in 
incompatible things he finds wholly praiseworthy, each belief 
softening the possible asperities of the other. He finds so much 
uplift and spiritual value in everything that the reader is left 
almost gasping with astonishment. Of course, if a belief may 
be spiritually beneficial though physically nonsensical, then 
such an attitude may be adopted ; but the Christian mission- 
ary who takes this attitude is not far from applying the same 
standards to his own faith and may end by merely assuming 
that his own myth has a better working value than the one 
for which he would substitute it—or on which (unless we 
mistake Mr. Brumbaugh) he would superimpose it. In that 
case the whole matter seems to become merely a question of 
an unverifiable opinion as to the comparative values of myths 
and of the ethical principles that have come to be associated 
with them. It needs some more “ rethinking.”’? Meanwhile we 
find men prepared to sacrifice everything and to die for their 
faith in an atheistical economic theory. What place has that 
among religious beliefs and spiritual values ? 


A. Morcan Youna. 
Kobe. 


THE PHILIPPINES UNDER THE NEW 
REGIME. 


HERE is a general misapprehension that the Philippines 

are already independent. Even in the United States 

many people think that the islands were set free last 
year. President Roosevelt himself, in an address in a Western 
State, said proudly but erroneously that his administration 
had given the Philippines their independence. When the 
congressional party invited to attend the inauguration of 
President Manuel Luis Quezon last November was passing 
through Japan, the local newspapers were under the impres- 
sion that the Philippines were no longer United States terri- 
tory. Typical was the statement of Baron Sakatani, who gave 
this gratuitous advice: “In order to safeguard the future 
welfare of the new republic, the United States should con- 
sistently abide by the high motives which led to the grant of 
independence. It should no longer act in a motherly fashion 
toward the Filipinos, meddling in their affairs and causing 
trouble.”” The fact is that the United States sovereignty over 
the Philippines remains absolute. The United States has 
complete control of the islands. The President of the United 
States, through the High Commissioner at Manila, has the 
power to annul laws, suspend executive orders and contracts, 
administer the customs in case of default, forestall govern- 
ment bankruptcy, and protect the currency reserves. The 
foreign affairs of the Philippines are still handled through the 
United States Department of State. 

The most important structural change in the government 
is that the position of chief executive, which used to be filled 
by an appointee of the President of the United States, has 
been made elective. Inasmuch as all the officials of the 
Commonwealth are now Filipinos, the entire responsibility 
for the success of the local administration has been placed on 
native shoulders. This is the governmental set-up which will 
be in force until July 4th, 1946, when the Philippines are 
scheduled to go their own separate way. Meantime Filipino 
leaders are working for changes in the Philippine Independence 
Act passed by Congress in 1934. Some of them want the Common- 
wealth Government, with its security and trade advantages, to 
continue indefinitely. Others want the independence part of the 
bargain and at the same time free trade with the United States. 
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Although the United States is committed to set the Philip- 
pines free, there are many far-sighted Americans who believe 
that it would be extreme folly for their country to retire from 
the affairs of the Pacific. Even many of those who had advo- 
cated independence for the islands for selfish reasons are now 
wondering whether they are throwing away a valuable thing. 

The Philippines are a group of 7,091 islands, roughly 
bounded on the north by the Japanese Empire, on the east by 
the Pacific Ocean, on the south by Borneo and the Celebes 
Islands, and on the west by the China Sea, the southern 

rovinces of China, Great Britain’s Hong Kong and French 
fade Ching. Little Bakkungaan Island, a British territory, 
is only about a mile distant from Great Bakkungaan, a 
Philippine island. The mainland of British Borneo is only 
eleven miles from the nearest Philippine territory. Y’Ami 
Island of the Philippines is sixty-one miles from Japan’s Sho 
Antau Su. The Philippines Balut Island is forty-three miles 
from Ariaga Island of the Dutch. With a total land area of 
114,400 square miles, the Philippines have a population of 
14,000,000. Excepting 500,000 Mohammedans and 500,000 
pagans, the Filipinos are Christians, mostly Catholics. The 
islands are so fertile and rich in natural resources that they 
can easily support 100,000,000 people. Areas of the two 
biggest islands, Luzon and Mindanao, are 40,814 square miles 
and 36,906 square miles respectively. Most of the islands are 
merely dots and a few disappear during high tide. In the 
treaty concluded between the United States and Great 
Britain on January 2nd, 1930, the latter country relinquished 
title to eight small islands. These were added to the Philippine 
archipelago. 

For almost four centuries the Philippines were under Spain. 
The islands were named after a Spanish sovereign, King 
Philip II. For a short interval during the Seven Years’ War 
the British snatched the Philippines from the Spaniards and 
occupied the islands. 

The trade of the Philippines totals about $250,000,000 
annually. The balance of trade is in the islands’ favour by 
about $30,000,000. This is due mainly to the big free 
American market. Based on their average trade with the 
Philippines during recent years, the relative positions of the 
different countries are: first, the United States; second, 
Japan ; third, Great Britain ; fourth, China ; fifth, Germany. 
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Annually Great Britain sells to the Philippines more than 
$2,000,000 worth of goods and buys from the islands about 
$2,500,000. Main export products of the Philippines are 
sugar, coconut oil, cordage and hemp, gold, tobacco, em- 
broideries and woven hats. Great Britain has been the 
Philippines’ big market for Manila hemp for many years. 
Practically all the Philippine sugar and coconut oil go to the 
United States. 

The Commonwealth Government, which was a year old on 
November 15th, is progressing much more smoothly than 
anybody expected. This is probably due to the excellent 
financial condition of the government when the American 
Governor-General transferred his trust to the Filipino 
President. The budget was not only balanced, but there were 
extra millions of dollars in the treasury. Although it is still 
too early to make predictions about the Filipinos’ administra- 
tion of their home affairs, it can be said that if the United 
States continue to allow Philippine products to enter the 
American market freely, the Filipinos will manage their 
government as efficiently as the Americans have. The Fili- 
pinos are very eager to demonstrate not only to Americans, 
but to the rest of the world that they deserve their inde- 
pendence. President Quezon is the latest addition to the list 
of national dictators. An avowed admirer of Benito Mussolini, 
he has made himself his own Secretary of National Defence 
and Secretary of Public Works and Communications, his 
country’s economic czar, the Pendragon of the unicameral 
Philippine Legislature and the undisputed boss of his party. 
He continues to amass powers which the Commonwealth’s 
constitution-makers intended not for the President. Quezon, 
who has the majority of the people behind him, gets away 
with it because he succeeds in giving the Filipinos an efficient 
government. 

General conditions in the Philippines will surely be differ- 
ent, however, when the trade restrictions provided for in 
the Philippine Independence Act, popularly known as the 
McDuffie-Tydings Law, go into full effect. The granting of 
Philippine independence was not so much a case of renuncia- 
tion of imperialism by the United States as a measure to 
satisfy the demands of American farmers for protection from 
the competition of Philippine products, those of organised 
labour, which wanted to have Filipinos subjected toimmigration 
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restrictions like other Orientals, and those of the high- 
pressure Cuban sugar lobby. Definite quotas were placed on 
the duty-free imports of Philippine sugar, coconut oil and 
cordage during the ten-year period of the Commonwealth 
Government. Also, the Philippine Commonwealth was re- 
quired at the end of the fifth year, which will be on November 
15th, 1940, to levy an export tax on all Philippine products 
shipped to the United States. The tax would begin at 5 per 
cent. of the United States tariff rate and would increase by 
5 per cent. every year until July 4th, 1946, when the Philippine 
products would be subjected to full American tariff rates. 
Filipinos unanimously believe that unless the Philippines are 
given preferential treatment in the United States market, an 
independent Philippine government cannot go very far. In 
fact, Filipinos in the sugar trade would rather give up inde- 
pendence than see the main industry of the islands ruined. 
They have no hope of competing with Java or Cuba success- 
fully. 

With High Commissioner Frank Murphy as the spearhead, 
the Philippines are campaigning in the United States for 
reciprocal trade relations between the two countries. <A 
Philippine-American trade conference will probably be held 
in Washington this winter. The Philippine Independence Act 
provides for the calling of this conference by the President of 
the United States “for the purpose of formulating recom- 
mendations as to future trade relations.” In an interview 
with the writer, High Commissioner Murphy said: “ Unless 
the conference is painstakingly prepared and its deliberations 
marked by an earnestness on each side to deliberate in the 
light of what should be best for the public interests in the 
United States and the Philippines, it will be difficult to make 
a success of it. Special encouragement must be given in 
Washington to the view that this is not a mere commercial 
arrangement to be made between the two governments, for 
this is one of those rare situations where appropriate emphasis 
can justifiably be given to large moral and sentimental aspects 
of our relationship. We must want independence to be a 
success.” 

Murphy’s altruisticsentiments, however, do not jibe with the 
underlying economic philosophy of the McDuffie-Tydings Act. If 
any changes are to be made in that law according to the wishes 
of Murphy and the Filipinos, they would amount to an almost 
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complete repudiation of the philosophy upon which it was 
enacted. Whether or not the American farmer can be con- 
vinced that it is not to his disadvantage to have a free-trade 
or near-free-trade relation with the Philippines still remains 
to be seen. He has a strong lobby in Washington which is 
demanding immediate independence for the Philippines with- 
out any provision for preferential treatment of the islands. 

If the efforts for better treatment of the Philippines fail, 
the best that can be expected for the Filipinos is that they will 
sink back to the level of Malayan peoples or other Orientals. 
They will certainly lose their present comparatively high 
standard of living. It will be impossible to maintain it. How- 
ever, this is only one alternative. They can turn to Japan for 
economic salvation, but at the price of their independence. 
Whether the Filipinos like it or not, the Philippines, without 
the protection of the United States or some other great Power 
like Great Britain, will come under Japanese domination. 
Already well under way is the peaceful, persistent penetration 
of the Philippines by the Japanese. Although the American 
flag still flies over them, the Japanese have already cut out 
for themselves a large colony in Davao, the south-eastern part 
of Mindanao. 

There are 20,000 Japanese in Davao already, and 250 arrive 
there every month to join their prospering countrymen. 
Immigration restrictions are useless, it seems, so far as the 
Japanese are concerned. Davao, which even Filipinos dub 
now as “ Davaokuo,” is extraordinarily rich in natural re- 
sources. It is a region free from typhoons and endowed with 
a spring-like weather all the year round. Its soil is most 
fertile and its mountains are covered with forests of hardwood. 
Such is the region selected by the far-sighted Japanese for their 
initial colony in the Philippines. There they grow the best 
kind of hemp in the world. Within a few years they have 
progressed to such an extent as to dominate the huge hemp 
industry of the country. They also raise rubber, coconut and 
outlandish plants, vegetables and trees. The Japanese in 
Davao are practically running an independent State. They 
have their own experimental stations, banks, schools, social 
centres and hospitals, all of which are supervised by men 
presumably sent over by the Japanese Government. 

The Quezon administration is occupied with the Japanese 
problem in Davao. President Quezon has been making 
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inspection and first-hand study of illegal holdings of large 
parcels of land in Davao. Although the law of the Philippines 
prohibits the acquisition of land by aliens, Japanese have 
acquired 170,000 acres of agricultural land and many more 
acres of forest land. Investigators have found out that 
Japanese are acquiring land with the help of greedy, un- 
patriotic Filipino lawyers through the use of citizens as 
dummies. For the use of their names these dummies get 
10 per cent. of the yearly produce. Filipinos feel that the 
Japanese are in Davao to stay. When the Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce could no longer 
stand the gibes of the Manila Press for his failure to cancel 
illegal leases, he announced that he would cancel several 
thousands of them. Promptly President Quezon ordered him 
to take no action. Whatever will be the President’s solution 
of the problem, Filipinos believe that it will not be expulsion 
of the Japanese—it possibly will be legislation validating 
existing leases of land, prohibiting new ones. President Quezon 
knows he cannot drive the Japanese away or scare them like 
Filipino mountain bandits. Assuming an attitude of defiance, 
the Japanese have announced that they are ready to raise a 
huge defence fund and exclaimed: ‘‘ We will never step off 
our land. There will be trouble if anyone should drive us 
away.” 

In the Philippines is an organised Japanese propaganda. 
Tours to Japan have been subsidised by Tokyo. All over the 
Philippines lawyers are learning the Japanese tongue. A 
school has been established in Manila by the Japanese for 
those desiring to learn “‘ the coming language of the country.” 
A conservative estimate of the total Japanese population of 
the Philippines is 29,000. That number does not show their 
relative strength and influence. They are rapidly supplanting 
80,000 Chinese as the islands’ retail traders. They control 
now 35 per cent. of the retail trade of the islands. The Filipinos 
prefer Japanese goods to American, British or other foreign 
products, because they are much cheaper. This is especially 
true in the textile trade. 

The pride of the Filipinos is their fishing waters, and yet 
80 per cent. of the fish supply of the Manila markets is 
Japanese caught. Provided with fast motor boats, strong nets 
and scientific training, the Japanese dominate the Philippine 
fishing industry. The Filipinos have a law limiting the 
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entrance of Japanese in the fishing trade, which provides that 
no boats of more than three tons belonging to aliens should be 
licensed. But all the Japanese have to do to circumvent this 
law is to bribe Filipinos to register as the fishing boats’ 
owners. The Japanese are also on their way to dominate the 
islands’ lumber industry. Americans still control mining, but 
the Japanese are trying to buy some gold and chromite mines. 
John W. Haussermann, the gold and chromite king of the 
Philippines, has announced that under no circumstances nor 
at any price would he sell out to the Japanese. The Philippines 
ship almost $2,000,000 worth of gold to the United States 
every month. The Japanese have their eyes on a 300,000-ton 
deposit of high-grade chromite ore, a 10,000,000-ton deposit 
of lower-grade chromite ore, a 500,000,000-ton deposit of iron 
ore, and various deposits of copper, lead, zinc, manganese, 
coal, asphalt, asbestos, gypsum, guano, phosphate, sulphur 
and cement. Japan needs these materials not only for her 
industries but for war purposes. No wonder Japanese ex- 
pansionists regard the Philippines as the answer to their 
fervent prayers. 

There is no doubt that Japan moves in as soon as the 
United States gets out of the Philippines. Palau, one of the 
Japanese mandated islands which is less then three hours 
distant by plane from the Philippines, has complete command 
of the southern part of the archipelago. With the Philippines 
under Japan, the Japanese would completely command the 
coast of Asia, dominate the route from the Pacific to the 
Indian Ocean, the route to India, and bring themselves 
nearer to the Dutch East Indies and Australia. Then, indeed, 
they would have a real island empire, with sure markets for 
their products, sure outlets for their surplus population, sure 
source of raw materials. The Filipinos, however, are deter- 
mined not to meet Japanese invasion lying down. They are 
building an army under the leadership of General Douglas 
MacArthur, former chief of staff of the United States Army. 
Recently the general announced that he can make the 
Philippines “ invasion-proof ” with only $8,000,000 a year. 
Since the Philippines have a coastline twice as long as the 
United States’, Americans took the famed general’s announce- 
ment with a grain of salt. 

When Japan’s Foreign Office spokesman said the other day 
to foreign correspondents that his country would be averse 
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to any pact guaranteeing the neutrality of the Philippines, he 
shattered one of the strongest hopes of an independent 
Philippine government. Significantly the spokesman said : 
“The Japanese Government renounces the idea of great 
Powers concluding agreements guaranteeing the freedom, 
integrity, or neutrality of other nations.” Upon Japan’s 
willingness to a pact among Pacific Powers guaranteeing the 
independence of the Philippines have liberty loving Filipinos 
long relied unquestioningly. Upon it have banked also the 
United States’ Senators and Congressmen who voted for the 
Philippine Independence Act, including those who did so with 
ulterior and entirely selfish motives. To help insure the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines and to allay apprehensions of a 
dark future, Congress inserted in the McDufhie-Tydings Act 
a provision requesting the President of the United States, “ at 
the earliest practicable date, to enter into negotiations with 
foreign Powers with a view to the conclusion of a treaty for 
the perpetual neutralisation of the Philippine Islands, if and 
when Philippine independence shall have been attained.” 
However, it is barely possible that the President may make 
agreements with other Pacific Powers, like Great Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, Portugal and Russia, regarding 
Philippine independence, the conditional granting of which 
last year Franklin D. Roosevelt considers as one of his 
administration’s greatest achievements. But even the 
Filipinos have long since lost faith in neutralisation treaties. 
There have been so many examples of their futility. 

The Filipinos are spending much of the money they need 
for education and public health on national defence. They are 
organising an army, which even some of the most patriotic 
Filipinos believe futile against that which has furnished the 
excuse for its existence. A Philippine army alone, without the 
support of a major Power’s navy like the American or the 
British, cannot stay a Japanese invasion. So the Filipinos 
are again placed in a dilemma. Some United States’ Senators 
who want to get rid of the Philippines immediately have 
suggested that the Filipinos should ask for British protection 
when they become independent. The Filipinos at this time, 
however, are still confident that the United States will not 
leave them altogether at the mercy of Japan. Somehow they 
believe that the United States, in her infinite wisdom, will 
find a way to keep the Japanese at a safe distance from them. 

James G. Winco. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, AND THE 
HVS. FREE SLAS B.* 


N the best site in Dublin stands the College of the Holy 

and Undivided Trinity, commonly called Trinity 

College. The city lies all round it, but at its foundation 
Trinity College was “ juxta Dublin.” It has been described 
as the one British institution in Ireland which has flourished, 
and to-day any ill will to which it may be exposed is chiefly 
due to the fact that it is a British foundation. British and 
Protestant ; and, to most Irishmen, as all know, neither term 
has a pleasant connotation. “ British”? reminds them of 
Cromwell, and “ Protestant ” recalls the Penal Laws. The 
Catholic Irishman, unlike the Dutch South African, who has 
“much more recent wrongs to sting him, seems unable to 
forget past injustice, and “ British” (or rather “ English ”’) 
and “ Protestant ” still stand for unloved portions of hu- 
manity, though individual Englishmen and Protestants can 
be well liked by Catholic Irishmen. 

Trinity College is a British foundation, but Dublin, too, is 
British in essentials. There was a Norse Dublin, and for a 
short period, I dare say, the town might have been called 
Norman. Gaelic it seems never to have been. Irish language 
enthusiasts and our Free State rulers (who might have shown 
more sense) call the town Baile Atha Cliath, but the hamlet 
that grew up at the hurdle ford of the Liffey had no more to 
do with Dublin than the Red Indian encampment on Man- 
hattan had to do with New York. Dublin grew from Norse 
and Norman foundations, but the Dublin of to-day bears the 
stamp of British rule in its main features. So does Trinity 
College. But that admission is not tantamount to saying that 
Trinity is un-Irish, or a foreign institution. One of the most 
notable characteristics of Englishmen as colonisers is their 
independence of the home country, and this characteristic 
showed itself early in the history of the English in Ireland. 
No doubt the sundering sea had something to do with the 
growth of a feeling of separateness and independence. Ireland 
was a long way from England in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. But, even if the English in Ireland had not 
been inclined to claim independence, the treatment they 


* This article was not written on behalf of the Trinity College authorities, or even 
with their knowledge. 
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received from the home of their race would have forced them 
to become Irish patriots. It is true that their patriotism was 
of a limited kind. Ireland was the country of their birth, but 
the majority of its inhabitants were not regarded in any but 
the most limited sense as fellow-countrymen. Swift, who 
defended Irish interests in his Drapier’s Letters, hated the 
thought of being taken for a “ Teague ”—or “ Paddy,” as he 
might have been called a century later. He must have recog- 
nised the fact that, despite the differentiation made by the 
Penal Laws, the lines of difference between the “ planters ” 
and the other inhabitants of Ireland—“ Gaels” and the 
mixed race of “ Gaels,’’ Danes, and old English—were begin- 
ning to be somewhat blurred in the minds of his kith and kin 
in England. The lines, however, remained, and they could 
hardly disappear while the population of Ireland was divided 
into privileged and unprivileged. They must have been un- 
comfortably evident till the Catholics were emancipated, 
though the relaxing of the Penal Laws in the second half of 
the eighteenth century probably did much to bring the races 
together. 

But the chief factor in bringing into existence something 
like a nation was without doubt the general use of the English 
language. (Even in the eighteenth century English must have 
been generally understood, if not generally used, though Irish 
language revivalists would have us believe something very 
different. It is hard to believe that those Catholic Irish who 
in the early Penal days were neither in Hell nor in Connaught 
did not do their utmost to acquire the language of their 
masters, And it is also hard to believe that the language of 
the peasants as given by Carleton and others was a transla- 
tion from Irish into a patois of the writers’ invention.) How- 
ever all this may have been, we find friendly overtures on the 
part of the ruling caste before the end of the eighteenth 
century. In 1793 Trinity College admitted Catholics to its 
degrees—very many years before Oxford or Cambridge per- 
mitted even Protestant Dissenters to graduate. Moore the 
poet was one of the first who availed themselves of the con- 
cession. In 1873 Fawcett’s Act put students of all denomina- 
tions on an equal footing, all college offices (with the exception 
of those of the Divinity School) having been thrown open to 
those who were willing to qualify for them. If the Catholics 
of Ireland had then decided to make Trinity Catholic in 
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“atmosphere” therewas nothing in law or university statute to 
hinder them from doing so. But the Roman Catholic Bishops 
intervened, and what is popularly known as a ban was im- 
posed, At that date, however, even in Catholic Ireland, it was 
impossible for the Church to prevent some of her children 
from going out of bounds. Catholic boys entered Trinity 
College, not in great numbers, certainly, and a few—a very 
few—gained fellowships. 

The ban was in accordance with the policy which had 
damned the Queen’s Colleges as godless, and had thus deprived 
a large part of the Catholic middle class of higher education. 
It seems, however, hardly consistent with the policy which 
permitted English Roman Catholics to avail themselves of all 
the advantages that Oxford and Cambridge had to offer. But 
circumstances alter cases, and in England circumstances were 
vastly and essentially different from those in Ireland. In 
England the Church of Rome had the allegiance of not more 
than a tiny fraction of the population ; in Ireland it domi- 
nated the minds of the great majority. In England, if it had 
put a ban on the existing universities, it would have deprived 
its young people of all university education. In Ireland the 


_ Church could have a reasonable hope, by a policy of in- 


transigence, of getting the British Government (which was 
generally believed to rule through the Bishops) to give it the 
kind of university it desired—a university in which the 
“‘ atmosphere ” could be safely breathed by Catholic lungs. 
So the Church imposed its ban, and Trinity College has 
remained substantially Protestant to the present day. About 
thirty years ago the late Lord Bryce, then Chief Secretary of 
Ireland, outlined a scheme which would have given the 
College a Roman Catholic sister, but the opposition of Trinity 
to the proposal was so strong that the scheme was dropped; _ 
and, soon after (in 1908), the National University of Ireland 
was founded. The new university was undenominational in 
constitution, but from the first it has been almost completely 


Catholic in all other respects. There are a few Protestants 


among its professors, but the students are nearly all Catholics. 

Trinity, on the other hand, is Protestant, though not as 
Protestant as the National University is Catholic. A quarter 
of the total number of students may be Catholics, but it is 
doubtful whether even the Fellows know what proportion one 
denomination bears to the other. And here, by the way, it 
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should be stated that Trinity’s Protestantism is not of the 
ecclesiastical variety. Protestantism in Trinity stands for 
free thought and free discussion, not for dogmatic uniformity. 
Proselytism is unknown. If the Bishops’ ban had its origin in 
fear of their flock being contaminated by Protestant surround- 
ings, the record of the years has not done much to justify it. 
Time may even show that the Bishops had more to fear from 
the carefully shepherded young men of the National Univer- 
sity than from the Catholic students of Trinity College. 

In many respects, Trinity is more national than either of 
the other Irish universities. It still attracts students from 
Northern Ireland, and there is reason to believe that it will 
continue to do so. The Magee College of Londonderry (in 
Northern Ireland) is affiliated with it. Trinity has the prestige 
of age and achievement, and, of course, it can offer ambitious 
students advantages of a material kind which neither Belfast 
nor the National University can yet offer. It forms one of the 
very few links between North and South that have outlasted 
the political partition of the country. (Perhaps the only 
links that can be compared with it in importance are the Irish 
National Teachers’ Organisation and the Irish Rugby Foot- 
ball Union.) On the other hand, as a Free State institution 
Trinity College represents the compromise on which political 
relations between Southern Ireland and Great Britain rested 
between the date of the “ Treaty ” and the advent of Mr. de 
Valera’s government, a compromise which seems to the pre- 
sent writer to have been as near ideal justice as a human 
arrangement could be. 

But compromise is not to the taste of Mr. de Valera and his 
followers. They came into power on the strength of a pro- 
gramme which excluded compromise. Nothing but an Irish 
republic—a Gaelic republic forsooth—would satisfy them. But 
an Irish republic, to be worth having, should include Northern 
{reland, and Northern Ireland has not shown the least desire 
to be included. Even Mr. de Valera must have realised ere this 
that the six counties are to the rest of the country what Italia 
irredenta was to the rest of the peninsula from 1870 to the end 
of the Great War, and that some upheaval comparable to the 
Great War must shatter the power of Britain before the four 
seas of Ireland again enclose an undivided country. It looks, 
in fact, as if the present rulers of the Free State had provis- 
ionally accepted partition, justifying themselves, perhaps, by 
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a half mystical belief in the downfall of “the great robber 
Empire,” or, more probably, by a wholly unmystical belief 
in the disappearance of the Northern majority through the 
refusal of that majority to breed. Certainly, unless they be- 
lieved in an inevitable reunion of Ireland, they would have 
shown some desire to make reunion attractive. They have 
done nothing of the kind. All that the Northern majority 
values is flouted in the Free State, and what the North despises 
is declared to be the one thing needful to Irish nationality. 

The outlook is not cheerful. While Mr. de Valera and his 
friends, relying on destiny or Providence doing for the coun- 
try what they themselves cannot do for it, treat the Northern 
majority with studied indifference, there is not the least 
chance that the North will make any advances. Mr. de Valera 
gave the students of Trinity College some time ago a broad 
_ hint that a divided allegiance would not be tolerated in the 
Ireland of his dreams. Ireland, he said, took no pride in the 
British Empire, and one gathered that the sooner Trinity 
students ceased to feel pride in it, the better it would be for 
them and their College. The speech and its implications were 
no doubt noted in Northern Ireland. But I do not suppose 
that Mr. de Valera cared.’ To his mind, I dare say, Northern 
Ireland is bound, sooner or later, to unite with the rest of the 
country, which will no doubt then treat it, if it continues to 
show imperialistic tendencies, as England treated the whole 
country in the bad old times. 

It seems as if in the Ireland of the future there is to be no 
fruitful union of races and cultures; Ireland is to be a Gaelic 
State, as exclusive as Hitler’s Germany. Its racial composi- 
tion will in reality be as variegated as Germany’s, but, if the 
Gaelic fiction is accepted by the crowd, it will serve its purpose 
—the setting up of a barrier between Ireland and Great 
Britain. And this Gaelic State is to be a republic; partly, 
perhaps (an unsympathetic critic might say) because the 
republican form of government attracts people who desire 
equality rather than liberty, but mainly because the form dif- 
ferentiates Ireland from its neighbour. That Ireland has the 
same language as England is a regrettable fact, but no pains 
are being spared to give Ireland a language of its own. It is 
extremely unlikely that the new language will ever get out- 
side the doors of the schools and colleges, but it is not neces- 
sary that it should. The half is not seldom better than the 
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whole, and the efforts to give reality to the article of the con- 
stitution which declares Irish to be the national language may 
well be more important than the success of those efforts. Bi- 
lingualism would not serve any useful purpose or supply any 
national want, and, on the other hand, it would lead to com- 
parisons between Irish and English which would hardly favour 
the “national” language. Even from the Gaelic point of view, 
pursuit of the ideal, a Gaelic-speaking Ireland, seems prefer- 
able to attainment. 

From the Jrish point of view, the point of view of the older 
generations of Irish patriots, it is plain that even pursuit of 
the Gaelic ideal can easily be carried too far. One can find 
excuses for the Gaelicisers, but one need not shut one’s eyes 
to the fact that the modern Irish, like the English, French, 
Germans and others, are a mixed breed, and that, as far as 
environment has had to do with it, their cultural development 
has been, for hundreds of years, not Gaelic but British and 
Italian. All that the country values in politics has come from 
England; its religion has come from Rome. A family that 
has come down in the world is inclined to make much of its 
ancestry; the humble descendant of gentlefolk is cheered by 
the thought that gentle blood flows in his veins, and he is 
usually eager to pass on the information to his neighbours. 
If his neighbours are kindly people, they will not grudge him 
his enjoyment, or spoil it by reminding him of a bar sinister 
in the family escutcheon or of the grandmother who “ married 
beneath her.” But, when a family that has risen in the world 
insists on public worship of its ancestors, the neighbours may 
be pardoned if they fail to conceal their feelings. In Ireland 
this ancestor worship has become a nuisance. The Irish major- 
ity, which lay crushed during the Penal régime, has risen in 
the world; patronage, the possession of the minority for two 
centuries, is now, as far as the Law has had to do with it, in 
the hands of those whose forefathers lost at the Boyne and at 
Aughrim. It is surely time that they found their self-respect 
in their own merits rather than in the doubtful achievements 
of supposed ancestors. It is true that the power which money 
gives is still largely in the hands of the Protestant minority, 
but, with patronage in their possession, the Catholics should 
as able to look without envy on their neighbours’ money- 

ags. 


One is reminded of the situation in France in the period 
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between the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the out- 
break of the Revolution. The Protestants’ privileges had been 
taken from them ; great numbers had fled the country ; those 
who remained were a tiny minority, even if they were, at the 
same time, as Mr. Hilaire Belloc says, “‘ a powerful and ever 
watchful body .. . ready to take advantage of scepticism’s 
first political victory.” Scepticism will win no political 
victories in Ireland, such victories having been won already, 
- and it would be foolish to prophesy victories of any other sort. 
But some day war will be declared—or break out without 
declaration—even in Holy Ireland, and the dominant Church 
will be forced to fight for its existence. (Perhaps the fight has 
already begun.) If the fight turns out to be between liberalism 
and rigidity in religion, and not between atheism and the 
Catholic faith, the friends of religion in Ireland, I think, will 
owe not a little to the scholars and thinkers educated in the 
coolly critical atmosphere of Trinity College, Dublin. 
H. R. Corzzincwortu. 


EDUCATION AND WAR. 
Goria: a “ craftsman’s ” qualifications for writing such an 


article as this are not very obvious, I should say that I 

am also a mathematician, and have spent a good part of 
my life in teaching mathematics, in and out of school, to 
boys and girls of all ages and standards. And since I have a 
very competent staff in my workshop (and no “ labour 
unrest,” because they not only see but keep my books) I am 
always free to pluck this, or any other, second string, as 
opportunity offers, so long as I can return to my workshop 
once or twice a week. Thus, I spent nearly two years as 
technical adviser to the woodworking shops, under the 
auspices of the N.C.S.S. and of the Rural Industries Bureau, 
in the occupational centres for the unemployed which were 
then springing up all over the country, and this was an experi- 
ence which may have furnished some little heat to this essay, 
if not much in the way of new material—alas, that such 
material is not new! 

Soon afterwards, and more to my present purpose, I was 
on intimate terms in an advisory capacity with one of those 
recently founded public schools which aim at educating 
useful and intelligent citizens rather than lords and gentlemen 
of the ruling class. The reputation of the school was high 
then, and is higher now, so that it can afford (if it likes) to 
ignore the following criticisms, to which I suspect that most 
such schools are equally open. I was told (not officially) that 
this school was founded on the post-war cry that all old men 
are rascals—since old men had permitted or caused the 
Great War. Had I known it, I might even then have attended 
a meeting of the school debating society at which it was 
proposed that every man over forty is a blackguard. The 
staff are therefore for the most part very young men. And 
what, I naturally enquired, are the young men doing to avert 
the next Great War? Well, of course they hob-nob a lot 
with foreigners, and they have no O.T.C., and they got Sir 
Norman Angell down to address a big meeting. This is all 
very typical, but what will it do to stop the next war? 

It is not for lack of goodwill, but for lack of intelligence, 
that we are losing the fight against war. I was so busy 
making mathematics interesting to schoolboys that I did 
not hear Sir Norman Angell’s speech, but next morning I saw 
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him signing many copies of his voluminous works for young 
enthusiasts who wanted to be up to date. I thought at first 
that I had stumbled on an impromptu prize-giving, but these 
were prizes for goodwill rather than intelligence, and pre- 
sumably paid for. | 

England, though it is honeycombed with social injustice 
(which is the cause of war) is bursting with goodwill in all its 
classes. This at least I learnt in my wanderings through the 
distressed areas and my interviews with local and central 
committees. But with all this goodwill and all this social 
injustice, such pathetic and glaring examples of which are 
seen in the occupational centres, we have not the intelligence 
to operate the one against the other, and though we are 
suffering at the same time from a preposterous “ problem of 
over-production,” and from a very real and awful problem of 
poverty, we have not the intelligence to make these two 
problems cancel out, as they so naturally should do. 

What, then, should be the main object of an up-to-date 
public school with high social ideals? Surely to educate a 
more intelligent next generation. Yet the school of which 
I speak was bursting with goodwill, like every other smallest 
section of English society, whilst the intellectual ambition of 
the masters, and therefore of the boys, was practically nil. 
The boys were beautifully behaved—lazy only because their 
curriculum was not made sufficiently interesting—and even 
in the masters’ common room one never heard a swear-word 
or an improper story. But it was almost impossible to discuss 
the curriculum, to talk mathematics or poetry or art or 
politics, with these young men. The headmaster was more 
willing to be interested, and would have liked me to convert 
his staff, but he would confess with shame that a headmaster 
nowadays has no time for reading. He was broadminded, 
and he was very anxious, and rightly anxious, that the boys 
should learn handicraft, but the carpenter’s shop on my 
arrival would have been a disgrace to an occupational centre. 
The mathematical classes were equally shocking. I found one 
boy in the school who had been well taught, surmised that 
he had come from a good preparatory school, and was told 
that he had had a year at Rugby. Alas, for the up-to-date 
school! There were pictures about, and large photographs of 
brainless modernist woodwork—furniture of that new urban 
simplicity which looks so nearly akin to the simplicity of the 
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village idiot, but if I had suggested that woodwork needs 
brains, and even a little geometry—if I had suggested the 
hanging of Blake’s picture of the boy Christ using the com- 
passes on the floor of his father’s workshop—if I had suggested 
that Greek stonemasons, and therefore perhaps Greek wood- 
workers, were versed in the use of conic sections—well, I 
should have been made to feel that it was bad form. 

It was characteristic of the school’s ideals that secular 
readings were given by the masters three or four times a week 
at evening prayers, and characteristic of its practice that, if 
a master read a poem, which was seldom, he did not read it 
as if he enjoyed it himself, or expected anyone else to do. 
That would have been bad form. Which reminds me that the 
headmaster of a yet more “ up-to-date ”’ school, and one that 
is equally preoccupied with the moral problem (though with 
a different practical technique—that of allowing the boy to 
eat every kind of sweet till he is sick of it), has actually 
boasted in a recent book that his “ appreciation of poetry is 
on a level with a slum-dweller’s appreciation of Hegel’s 
philosophy,” whilst he also boasts a similar contempt for 
mathematics. 

Now, what do we mean by a more intelligent next genera- 
tion? It would be easy to attribute most of our own troubles, 
our ‘‘ problem of over-production,” our fear of the horrors 
of modern war, to excess rather than defect of intelligence. 
But our real trouble is that every kind of high intelligence 
is nowadays so highly specialised that, having clothed itself 
in an awful robe of authority, it also clothes itself in blinkers. 
So that one specialist seldom even sees the egregious mistake 
of another, and if he does he thinks it bad form to correct 
his brother pontiff. 

What we need, therefore, is a next generation of wider 
rather than higher intelligence, one less fearful of the pontifts, 
and more capable of independent thought than ours. And to 
produce this kind of intelligence no subjects of the school 
curriculum are more important than these three : handicraft, 
mathematics and poetry. These are the germinal subjects— 
the keys to every art and science: reasonably well taught 
they cultivate the major faculties of intellect and imagina- 
tion, whilst other school subjects must be extremely well 
taught to cultivate higher faculties than those of memory and 
quick-wittedness. Since Latin must go and war ought to 
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go, let mathematics take the place of Latin and handicraft 
that of the warlike exercises in the equipment of the modern 
gentleman ; some knowledge of poetry and some proficiency 
in the active recreations have been, and should be, amongst 
the hall-marks of the gentleman in all ages. 

Of the educational value of handicraft the following is an 
interesting example, though I could give many that are more 
conclusive. In the woodworking shops of the occupational 
centres there are practically no “ tradesmen ” because of the 
prejudice of the trade unions, and the great obstacle to the 
instruction of amateurs is that directly there is the least 
improvement of trade it is always the best woodworkers who 
are the first to get jobs, though never as woodworkers. And 
since instructors are few, and the men have to teach one 
another, this is a most serious obstacle. 

The educational value of mathematics is very much less at 
present than it might be and ought to be, because the subject 
so badly needs humanising. It is rightly recognised at the 
universities that mathematics is an “end in itself”; but 
that is no reason why great tracts even of the non-specialist 
curriculum should be absolutely without an objective. 
Fishermen regard the art as an end in itself, but do not catch 
inedible fish: and a course sufliciently comprehensive for 
any non-specialist can be so devised that it is never without 
some fascinating objective, and is infinitely more instructive 
and stimulating for that reason. And poetry is as badly 
taught as mathematics. The schoolboy doubtless knows 
Kipling’s “ If,” but does he know Chesterton’s “ Song of the 
Wheels ” ? He possibly knows one of Keats’s odes, but does 
he know the context to ‘‘ Why in the name of glory are they 
proud?” He probably knows Byron on Waterloo, and 
Tennyson on the Duke of Wellington, but does he know 
Byron on the said Duke? And does he know who wrote 
“ Tgnorance is the curse of God, Knowledge the wings whereby 
we climb to heaven”? 

However, let these three subjects be no better taught than 
they are now at our best public schools, and no boy whose 
faculties of intellect and imagination have been thus culti- 
vated, and who has not yet developed that worldly-minded- 
ness that blunts their power, could be taken in, any more than 
Alaric before the sack of Rome could have been taken in, by 
that incredibly dull bottom-rock proposition of the pacifists 
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of a commercial age—the proposition that even a successful 
war cannot pay. And no such boy could do other than express 
his scorn, just as, in his cheerful, helpless way, the man in the 
street will express his scorn, for that edict of the pontiffs 
that “restriction of production” is the proper and only 
possible solution for our awful problems of poverty and un- 
employment. The scorn of the man in the street is good, as 
the shaft of a spear, but we need for its spear-head—and how 
seldom do we hear it expressed—the scorn of the educated 
gentleman for all such clap-trap, bred in him from his school 
days. | 

in my own youth the problem of war had not assumed its 
present proportions, nor even had that of over-production, 
though the Titanic laughter of Carlyle over this problem, 
“ike that of genii in the horizon,” should still have been 
audible to attentive ears. But I do remember my reaction as 
quite a young man to the cognate problem of dumped goods. 
Being a mathematician—knowing at all events that two and 
two make four—I could never understand the protectionist 
objection to dumped goods—not if they are “ goods ”—nor 
why they should be a thorn in the side even of the free- 
trader. Suppose that I am a householder, I used to argue in 
my schoolboy way, and that a friend, or a vanquished enemy, 
offers to supply me with all the vegetables I want gratis for 
the rest of my life. Why should I refuse this offer? Because, 
they say, if I accept it my gardener will starve. But why 
should he starve? I may bea brute, but I am not quite such 
a brute as to let my gardener starve because I am better off 
than I was.* It needs an economist, for whom two and two 
occasionally make three but oftener give a negative result, 
to know why dumped goods should involve the starvation of 
any human being. 

And thus it seems to me that a successful war ought to 
pay, just as dumped goods ought to pay ; and that anyway 
there should be a better reason for abolishing war than merely 
that it does not pay. And of course now there is a better 
reason, namely that the next war threatens death with all 
the tortures of the Inquisition to an indefinitely high per- 
centage, not only of the forces but of the civil populations 
involved. And, though I should never call myself a pacifist, 
I think there should be better reasons still. 


* As to what I shall do with my gardener, see below. 
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The typical pacifist, I take it, is a person who thinks that 
wars are caused by the natural pugnacity of man, and will 
cease when little boys are taught to be good and have done 
enough hob-nobbing with foreigners. But wars are not caused 
by the natural pugnacity of man; they are rather the cause 
of a pugnacity which is quite unnatural. Dr. O. W. Wilcox, 
in that extremely interesting and important book, Nations 
Can Live At Home, does us the honour to think that wars are 
still caused, as they usually have been in the past, by sheer 
“pressure of population on the means of subsistence ” ; and 
though he does not deny that war may sometimes pay, he 
proves very conclusively that in every case the study and 
practice of “ agrobiology ” would pay very much better. 
Agrobiology is a new science depending on the application to 
agriculture of the mathematician’s mysterious epsilon, the 
most romantic symbol of the upper school course, which is 
absolutely meaningless to most schoolboys, but might be 
thus provided with another admirable objective. The agro- 
biologist ‘‘ essays to spear the war-devil on an equation,” 
which is “ the most beneficent aggregation of mathematical 
symbols ever put together for the guidance of humanity ” : 
and he raises to the mth power Kropotkin’s conclusions of 
thirty years or more ago. 

But though Dr. Wilcox is obviously a man of high intelli- 
gence and a pacifist very widely informed, he cannot be 
wholly absolved of the use of blinkers. He notes “ such 
bizarre proceedings as the burning of coffee in Brazil, the 
abandonment of sugar-cane fields ripe for harvest in Cuba, 
the ploughing-under of cotton, and the killing of brood sows 
and little pigs in the United States,” attributes them to local 
over-production, and goes gaily on to pile up such astounding 
facts as these. If only half the actual area of pasturage in 
Britain were scientifically used it could be made to yield a 
quart of milk and a half pound of fresh meat daily to every 
Briton: and this (after certain capital outlay which, as heinsists, 
would be infinitesimal as compared with the cost of arma- 
ments) with no extra labour other than that of harvesting the 
extra produce. But surely this huge access of cheap food 
would result in general starvation, and the enrichment only 
of those farmers who promised to desist at once from agro- 
biology. 


However true it may be in certain cases that sheer poverty 
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is a cause of war, a much more widely effective cause, the 
cause of our universal lust for foreign markets, is our un- 
assimilated potential wealth. It is because we have not the 
intelligence to assimilate wealth, because we cannot consume 
the equivalent of our own output, because we prattle of 
over-production, because we do not know what to do with 
dumped goods, because in a word we do not know how to 
make war pay, that we go on fighting. 

Let it not be supposed (though I am naturally in some 
respects a disciple of Morris) that I am hinting at any type 
of communism. Given the goods, as we might be in such 
overwhelming abundance, any mathematician could devise 


fifty formule for the distribution of the goods, or of tickets. 


for the goods, such as would not abolish the incentive to 
labour, nor even the incentive to profit-making, much less 
the distinction between rich and poor. Everybody might be 
well fed and decently housed and clothed, even the unem- 
ployed, even the incurably lazy : and yet in a world which is 
already bursting with good things of a sort, and is so ripe for 
producing so many more good things of a much better sort, 
no man need lack the incentive to labour. And the transition 
to this state of affairs, supposing it managed by a popular 
president, by a true king, by a royal dictator (with a mathema- 
tician as a beneficent demon at his ear) could be managed 
without the suspicion of a jolt to the existing system, by an 
easy motion of true progress, rapid yet imperceptible to 
sleeping passengers, like the acceleration of a well-driven car. 
It could even be done without inflation, that bogy of the 
people who do not want anything done, since inflation 
consists in issuing tickets for goods when the goods are not 
forthcoming. It could be done without interminable con- 
sultations at Geneva, since the problem is everywhere so 
pressing that if any great Power made a serious attempt to 
solve it others would follow suit immediately. It could even 
be done without permanent injury to whatever “ vested 
interests ” might thus appear to be threatened. Prof. Soddy, 
seeming to threaten the bankers, avers that the bankers 
themselves will be the first to erect a statue to his honour. 
If we add the testimony of the “ agrobiologists ” to that of 
the American “ technocrats,” it is clear that any system of 
distributing the goods which would enable our industrial and 
agricultural systems to run at full blast would soon increase 
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the output, or income, of any civilised people tenfold at a 
very moderate estimate: and what a contemptible creature 
must he be who fears that under such circumstances his own 
income would be reduced. 

But perhaps it is not actual diminution of income that he 
fears. For though we are not committing ourselves to com- 
munism, nor abolishing the competitive system nor the 
distinction between rich and poor, it is possible that people 
who are at or near the top of the existing tree will be only 
halfway up the new tree, though otherwise better off than 
they were. To this objection one can only sorrowfully admit 
that there may be people who would rather crow on a 
dunghill than enjoy the scenery with their friends from 
halfway up a mountain-side. But it is not my business to 
solve the social problem. I only wish to insist that a social 
problem, the two main factors of which are poverty and 
over-production, must be soluble, and that my business and 
that of every elector is to insist continually that it must be 
solved. 

It should be no additional reason for solving the problem, 
but it is certainly true, that by no other means can war be 
averted for long. The poet can see, and the logician can prove, 
that in these days of over-production, when social injustice 
is so much less excusable than it was, war is the direct result 
of social injustice. The mere prospect of war gives some 
relief at once to those awful sufferings of the unemployed to 
which, in these days of over-production, they should never 
have been subject. And, knowing the distressed areas as I 
do—where men faint at their voluntary work in the occupa- 
tional centres, and it is then discovered that they have had 
no breakfast, having “ left it for the kiddies,” where men lose 
their wives, with frightful imprecations upon God and man, 
because they can only give them half a pint of milk a day 
when the doctor has ordered a quart, where doctors break 
down under the strain of prescribing useless remedies for 
patients who are suffering merely from malnutrition, where 
even the town clerks aver that if an unemployed man gets 
ill he never recovers—I would far rather their sufferings were 
thus relieved than not at all: and I know too that they would 
prefer it, even with the prospect of being called up and shot 


to pieces. 
War is in fact a partial solution, however temporary, of 
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the social problem, and the only kind of pacifism which is 
honourable or even decent in an Englishman is the determina- 
tion to solve the social problem by other means than war. 
Any other type of English pacifism is indecent, since we 
already have the lion’s share of that which everybody thinks 
they want. I do not say that our gains were on the whole 
ill-gotten, or agree with Bertrand Russell who redeems his 
pacifism by counselling us to lay down the sceptre: for 
our Empire might easily have fallen, and may easily yet fall, 
into very much worse hands than ours. But our pathetic 
attempts to form a happy family of nations before we have 
formed our own happy families in England and Ireland and 
India, our invitation to the lambs to lie down with the lion, 
who promises to be good if they will help him to police his 
gains—the said lion turning his abject tail to Mussolini if a 
lamb begs to be excused—all this is surely rather indecent. 

Emerson says that “men are strong by the oblique 
stroke”: if they are merely galvanised into eleventh-hour 
action by horror of that which should have been long foreseen 
as the proper penalty of their sins, they cannot see and will 
not go to the root of the matter. The only sort of pacifism 
which is decent in an Englishman, and the only sort of action by 
which we can hope to save and enjoy our Empire, or even our 
island, in peace (and let us be armed to the teeth meanwhile) 
is that which will show the world that England and Ireland 
and New Zealand—each smallest area of the Empire—can 
be prosperous and happy in consuming the equivalent of its 
own unrestricted output—unrestricted so long as there is any 
citizen not supplied with the necessaries of civilised life: 
and that every other smallest area of the civilised world can 
therefore do likewise, we continuing our tradition of free 
trade by all means. After acting thus we shall look up to find 
that all other nations are following our good example, and 
that the spectre of war has received the fatal back-handed 
stroke, and is laid for ever. 


A. Romney GREEN. 


MYSTICISM IN FRENCH LITERATURE. 
The highest bliss 


That flesh can know is theirs: the consciousness 

Of whom they are, habitually infused 

Through every image and through every thought. 
WorbDswortTu. 


SHALL try in the following pages to trace back the 
fo .. of modern French literary technique to a source 
almost as suspect to established religion as French Sym- 
bolism, whose fiftieth anniversary has just been celebrated. 
I mean Mysticism, the free lance of religious experience. 
Before approaching the problem how Mysticism affected and 
still affects a certain type of French mentality, it will be 
necessary to killa legend. The superficial student of literature 
is still repeating the old parrot-cry that French literary art is 
almost exclusively represented by names like Rabelais, 
Montaigne, La Rochefoucauld, Voltaire, Anatole France ; 
that “‘ what is not clear is not French” (Rivarol) ; and above 
all that the greatest period of French thought, the seventeenth 
century, was nothing but an incubator of unimaginative, 
mechanical artistry and formalism. The very reverse is true. 
What is Mysticism? The Greeks had a verb muein, 
meaning, to shut one’s eyes. This closing of the eyes, or 
rather this shutting out the world of realities in order to 
commune directly with the Deity, formed an important stage 
in Greek Orphism and the first step for him who desired to 
become a mystes or initiate. From this term is derived our 
word mystic. The striking similarity between Orphic prac- 
tice and Christian teaching contributed largely to the evolu- 
tion of the Greek cult into medieval and modern Mysticism 
with its literary side-issue, Symbolism. The Church of Rome 
reluctantly tolerates mystic tendencies without encouraging 
them. Their very lack of ritual, their pronounced indivi- 
dualistic character akin to free-thinking, spells danger for a 
dogma whose keynote is a definitely circumscribed nomen- 
clature. Michelet in his book on Jeanne d’Arc admirably 
stresses this point: “In Jeanne’s very sanctity, as in that of all 
mystics, there was one side open to attack: the secret voice held 
equal to, or even preferred above the teaching of the Church ; 
inspiration, but untrammelled ; revelation, but personal ; sub- 
mission to God, but to which kind of God? The God in us! ” 
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But just this apparent vagueness regarding the infinite 
distance between the seeker after God and the Deity itself, 
forms the essence of Mysticism. The one great difficulty the 
mystic writer experiences lies in the expression of his sensa- 
tions, for which he cannot use the technique current amongst 
authors of a purely realistic description. A unique experience 
calls for a unique expression, a fact which accounts for the 
lavish use of the symbol, growing spontaneously out of mystic 
contemplation, as e.g. in the conclusion the chorus mysticus 
in Goethe draws from Faust’s evolution: “ Alles Vergang- 
liche ist nur ein Gleichnis,’’ and for the evolution of a tech- 
nique more related to music than to language. The occasional 
use of the symbol forms in all literature a precious means of 
ornamentation. The permanent use of this technique consti- 
tutes with the mystics and the French Symbolists the chief 
aim of poetical expression. 

When speaking of Mysticism, let us remember three 
important points : 

1. That the mystic is nearly always an eminently practical 
person: St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross, the two great 
reformers of religious orders; Francois de Sales; Stéphane 
Mallarmé who, apart from his leadership of the symbolist 
movement, was a conscientious professor of English and the 
editor of a fashion paper, or Paul Claudel, who efficiently 
represented his country as consul and ambassador in numerous 
capitals of the old and the new world. 

2. That Mysticism is inter-religious, not confined to one 
particular cult, and that mystics are the great experimenters in 
religious sensations. 

3. That the influence of Mysticism on philosophy, literature 
and art is so marked that the historian, whether believer or 
not, cannot pass it over in silence; the more so as even some 
poets of a strictly scientific training owe their reputation to 
it: Alfred de Vigny, Sully Prudhomme, in fact all the so- 
called poétes-penseurs of France. 

Mysticism was the leaven which gave impetus and glow to 
Christian faith in all its stages up to our time. The notable 
decline of religious feeling in the sixteenth century, due to 
the pagan element pervading the Renaissance, was counter- 
balanced by the fervour of the Reformation which, by way of 
reaction, stirred up the slumbering mystic instincts of the 
Catholic Church. The end of the sixteenth and the beginning 
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of the seventeenth century witnessed the work of that 
charming director of souls, Francois de Sales (1 568-1622) whose 
Introduction a la vie dévote combines a somewhat precious 
Mysticism with a truly Christian morality. In the words of 
his biographer, Strowski: “ he has given Mysticism smiling 
and humane features.” Speaking of mystical inspiration, he 
employs a metaphor recalling the loftiest passages in the 
Song of Songs: ‘‘ Thus does the Husband knock at the door 
and speak to the heart of his Spouse, waking her when she 
sleeps, calling for her when she is absent, inviting her to share 
his honey, and to gather apples and flowers in his garden, to 
sing and to let her sweet voice resound in his ear.” 
Francois de Sales had prepared the way for the artistic 
expression of Mysticism. Port-Royal with its negation of 
freedom of will and the stress laid upon the necessity of 
grace, furnished the subject-matter to mystical writers like 
Pascal, Fénelon and Corneille in his Polyeucte : 


O world, to me thou holdest naught of worth! 
I carry in my heart of Christian fervour a flame divine. 


Pascal (1623-62), the most enigmatic figure of the seven- 
teenth century, could claim Montaigne as his spiritual father. 
_In scientific achievements he ranked amongst the greatest 
mathematicians of his age, whilst his admiration for the 
author of the Essays predestined him not only to adopt his 
master’s method of scepticism, but to carry it to its utmost 
limits. Bodily and nervous illness, coupled with an experience 
which made him lose all interest in social life, led him to 
mystic speculation, causing him to identify himself with the 
teaching of Port Royal. One might define his attitude towards 
esoteric problems briefly by stating that outside religious 
interests he was but another edition of Montaigne, only more 
brilliant and imaginative. But whilst Montaigne’s scepticism 
was toned down by a complaisant philosophical indifference, 
Pascal became more and more depressed by the consciousness 
of Ignorabimus, a suffering which had to end either in utter 
despair or in constructive Mysticism. In his Pensées, those 
amazing fragments of an apologia pro religione, he sets out to 
prove that Reason must fail the moment that it leaves its 
proper sphere, tangible reality, and endeavours to fathom the 
problems of Faith. One might call this vast dialogue with the 
Invisible an anticipation of Brunetiére’s fazllite de la science. 
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Pascal was a supreme master of style, combining the ortho- 
dox qualities of lucidity and precision we expect in a French 
writer with a glow and colour chiefly found amongst mystical 
thinkers. A few quotations may illustrate the author’s 
personality. 


Man AND THE UNIVERSE. 


Man is but a reed, the feeblest in Nature, but he is a 
thinking reed. 

I visualise the terrible spaces of the universe, this immeasur- 
able infinitude which closes around me, the atom. The eternal 
silence of those boundless spaces terrifies me. 


REASON AND FaiTu. 


Faith differs from conclusive proof: the latter is human, 
the former a gift of God. But this faith resides in the heart 
and makes us say non scio, sed credo. The heart has its 
reasons which Reason does not know. (Plotinus : The Good 
cannot be known by Reason.) If we submit everything to 
Reason, our religion will have nothing mysterious nor 
supernatural. 


From THE “ MysTERE DE JEsus.” 


Jesus will be in agony to the end of the world; let us not 
be asleep during that time. Jesus has implored Humanity 
without being heard. Be comforted: thou wouldst not seek 
me hadst thou not already found me. 

The seventeenth century in France is the epoch of at least 
outward submission to King and Church. But this spirit of 
subservience became undermined through a trait of French 
mentality which, although constituting the most brilliant 
feature of literature under Louis XIV, already foreshadowed 
the eighteenth century of Rousseau and Voltaire. I allude to 
the tendency prevailing amongst French thinkers and men of 
letters to analyse emotional life with the searching accuracy 
of the scientist ; and that not only in dramatic literature, the 
supreme legacy left to posterity by Corneille, Racine, and 
Moliére, but also in the dissection of religious problems when 
the thinker may run the risk of opposing established dogma, 
once he allows himself to be drawn into the magic circle of a g 


movement outside the domain of the Catholic Church and yet 
affecting her teaching. 
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This happened in the case of Fénelon (1651-1715), Bishop 
of Cambrai, the author of Télémaque and one of the most 
delicate writers of the seventeenth century. A great divine 
and profound student of the classics, he combined all the 
brilliant qualities of a Jesuit Prince of the Church with a 
gentleness and broadmindedness not often found in his no 
less famous confréres, Bossuet and Bourdaloue. His versatile 
mind, leaning towards the more emotional side of religion, 
embarked on the hazardous adventure of mystical experience 
under the influence of Madame Guyon, the much maligned 
propagandist of Quietism, a movement akin to the Inner 
Light doctrine of the Quakers. One quotation from his Traité 
de Texistence de Dieu will show Madame Guyon’s influence 
and illustrate his style : 


There is a spiritual sun that gives far more radiance than the 
visible one. He shines on us day and night. He is not outside us, 
but within each of us. No one need tell another: “step back to 
let me see the sun.” Our fellow-men may try to teach us. But we 
can only believe them if there is a certain conformity between their 
words and what our Master within us proclaims. After they have 
exhausted all their reasons, we must always listen to His decision. 


Fénelon, whom Louis XIV called “ le plus chimérique des 
beaux esprits de mon royaume,” became entangled in a 
serious controversy with Bossuet over his Maximes des Saints, 
in which he expounded Madame Guyon’s new form of mystic- 
ism. Religion had become for him a kind of immolation, a 
complete union with God, a disposition in which lay the 
grave danger of eliminating the Church as intermediary 
between the believer and his Creator. A bishop who adopted 
the doctrine of grace extolled by the suspect community of 
Port-Royal, and who sided with the violently persecuted 
Madame Guyon, was bound to be attacked by the stern 
defender of Catholic dogma, Bossuet, to whom a religion of 
emotional aloofness, a piété distinguée, meant the very anti- 
thesis of catholicity, amounting to intellectual pride and pious 
romanticism, apart from the danger of increasing the already 
threatening number of heretical sects. [1 y va de toute PE ghse, 
_was Bossuet’s verdict in his celebrated Querelle du Quiétisme. 
Yénelon’s book was submitted to the Papal censorship and 
condemned. But though bowing as a faithful son of the 
Church to her decree, he could not dissociate himself from the 
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lasting influence Mysticism had exercised upon his mind and 
style. He became with Pascal the most impressionist writer 
of the golden age of French literature. The mystic had 
learned that “ Everlasting love doth burn ere it transforms.” 

Until the eighteenth century French Mysticism was a 
religious sideline which had, however, left its traces upon 
style and picturesqueness of expression. 

During the eighteenth century it virtually died in the lethal 
chamber of free thought. Rational criticism, the beginnings 
of the comparative study of religions, the evolution of science 
in the widest sense, had stunted the growth of mystical con- 
templation. The nineteenth century, despite its long-drawn- 
out Kulturkampf against the Church of Rome, ended in a 
revival of religious speculation and its reaction upon art and 
literature. But in a modified form; French thought had 
become so saturated with the atmosphere of the Romantic 
school that, after a brief apprenticeship in Parnassian and 
naturalistic experiments, it turned to a similar but more 
spiritually coloured movement, Symbolism, a form which has 
apparently come to stay. The best definition of Symbolism 
can be read in Mallarmé’s Enquéte sur Pévolution litteraire : 


To name an object means to suppress three parts of the enjoy- 
ment of a poem, an enjoyment which consists in gradually guessing 
its meaning. To suggest it, that is its dreamlike function. The 
perfect unfolding of the mystery constitutes the symbol. The poet 
evokes an object degree by degree in order to lay bare the complex 
of a soul or, inversely, he may choose an object, deriving from it 
that same complex and deciphering its essence step by step. 


The technique of Symbolism may be summed up under 
four headings : 

1. Its aversion to clearly defined forms, the logical corollary 
to the fluidity of vaguely felt emotions. 

2. A predilection for music as helpmate of verbal expres- 
sion: “‘ De la musique avant toute chose” (Verlaine). Joubert, 
the author of a collection of finely chiselled Pensées and one 
of the forerunners of Symbolism, wished he could express his 
ideas in notes instead of in words. 

3. The vers libre whose rhythm is to follow closely the 
impulse of the thought. 

4. This structure, so intimately related to musical form, 
differs from that of the Romantic school by the stress which 
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a Verlaine lays on the individualistic (soloist) expression, 
whilst Victor Hugo’s verse shines in the full glory of orchestral 
treatment, a difference often linking up Symbolism with 
Mysticism. 

My first fruits will I make thee taste on earth, 

The peace of heart, the joy of being poor, 

Those mystic evenings when the spirit feels 

Attuned to hopes of calm and thinks to drink 

The cup of endless bliss, promised by Me. 

(Paul Verlaine: Sagesse.) 


The urge which all great artists feel to be away from the 
““madding crowd ” and to be absorbed in contemplation, an 
echo from seventeenth-century Quietism, finds exquisite 
expression in a passage from Maeterlinck’s Trésor des humbles : 


It would be wrong to believe that speech alone serves as means 
of communication between us. Books or language represent a soul 
just as much and as little as a number in a catalogue stands for a 
picture by Memling. The moment that we really have something 
to say, we are forced to become silent; and if we, in such a moment, 
resist the commands of the invisible and pressing orders of Silence, 
we have lost something for ever, something which the greatest 
treasures of human wisdom will never be able to restore. For we 
have thus lost the occasion to listen in to another soul and to add 
one moment of real life to ours. And to many a life such an 
occasion does not come twice. 


To what an extent Pascal’s influence is still being felt, even 
by poets of a strictly scientific bent, can be gathered from two 
passages by Sully Prudhomme : 

Our reason tells our heart : despair! 
No kindly light does o’er thee shine, 


See, evil reigneth everywhere! 
The heart says: Faith and Hope are mine! 


And after a crisis of intellectual despair, mystic contempla- 
tion guides him into a haven of calm resignation : “I saw and 
felt at once the divinity of Jesus, and all the clouds which had 
up till then darkened the dogmas, seemed to me to fade away.” 

In a similar vein, Paul Claudel, the purest mystical poet 
of the Symbolist school, continues Pascal’s and Fénelon’s 
attitude towards the Infinite: 


Light is within us and darkness outside. 
(La maison fermée.) 
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And in the magnificent Cantique de Mesa: 
No, no, my God! 
I ask no more of you! 
You are with me, that is enough! 
But only do not speak to me 
So that your child may understand. 
He whom your silence has enthralled, 
He wants no words to teach his soul. 


The affinity between Claudel and Coventry Patmore, whom 
he translated, is obvious. 

In order to show how deeply Symbolism has penetrated the 
mind and moulded the technique of one of the soberest 
thinkers of France, I will quote from Renan’s delightful 
Souvenirs d’enfance. The young Breton was destined for the 
priesthood. Whilst studying at St. Sulpice, he soon discovered 
that he could not combine historical and philological research 
with dogmatic belief. He left St. Sulpice. But he could never 
separate his life as a scholar from the memories left in his 
heart by the kind, courteous and erudite priests who had 
guided his first steps. And these haunting memories re-echoed 
in the following lines : 


One of the most widely spread legends in Brittany tells of a 
fabulous city called Is, engulfed by the sea. They still point out, 
on several places of the coast, the site of that ancient city, and the 
fishermen tell you strange stories about it. On days of storm, 
they assert, one can see in the hollow of the waves the top of the 
church steeples ; and on calm days one hears the chimes of bells 
arising from the abyss intoning in their different voices the hymn 
of the day. I often think I have deep in my heart a city of Is from 
which ring bells intent on calling to Holy Mass those whilome 
believers whose ears have grown deaf to their call. Sometimes I 
stop to listen to those faint vibrations which seem to come out of 
infinite depths like voices from another world. Above all, as old 
age approaches, I rejoice when resting on a summer day, in listen- 
ing to those far-away sounds from an Atlantis which is no more. 


Thus we see how the seeds of Mysticism have borne fruit, 
not only in minds and hearts already prepared for this 
spiritual outlook, but in all those who in the isolation of their 
Ivory Tower live their dreams and, disdaining to capture the 
plaudits of the masses, follow Lucan’s saying: Humanum 
paucis vivit genus. 

M. JouBert. 
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Europe ApriFtT. 


T the end of 1936 the main diplomatic speculation still 
Pp eocatres on the possibility of major war in Europe. 
That sentence could have been written with equal truth 
a year ago with the only substitution of “ 1935 ” for “ 1936.” 
Two years still earlier, at the beginning of 1934, the prophets 
were also talking with equal earnestness of possible war. 
Memories are short. How many people can recapture in its 
realistic proportions the atmosphere created in October 1933, 
when Germany gave notice of her intention to secede from the 
League of Nations ; in December 1933, when Russia repudia- 
ted any intention of joining the League and Italy, by a Fascist 
Grand Council resolution, decided to leave the League unless 
that body were radically remodelled to her own prescription ; 
in July 1934, when Herr Dollfuss was murdered ; in March 
1936, when Germany tore up the Treaty of Versailles? If 
memories were not so short the scaremongers would have less 
grist for their mill. None the less there are few features of the 
year’s diplomacy now ending that can be looked back upon 
with serenity except by those who have reached the truly 
philosophic stage in their personal evolution: namely, by 
those who regard disillusion and misery as God’s particular 
way to wisdom. During the year the fragile bonds that still 
bind the several European governments to the form of peace- 
ful relations have visibly weakened ; and the preparations for 
war have correspondingly strengthened. Never in the world’s 
history have armaments equalled their present strength. The 
fact that Germany could now immediately put a million and 
a quarter trained and equipped men in the field and Russia 
two million—both forces being merely subsidiary to fleets of 
aeroplanes numbered in their thousands—is the measure of 
Europe’s demoralisation ; for Germany and Russia have 
become the symbolic cleavage in Europe. The worsened 
relations of those two countries have indeed been a subject of 
increasingly depressing interest throughout the year. 

It was Herr Hitler who fixed the first main landmark in the 
year’s diplomacy. On March 7th he addressed the Reichstag. 
He made a series of proposals of which the presumptive 
object was to settle European diplomatic quarrels and put an 
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end to the quickly recurring crises. On paper his proposals 
were, some of them, excellent. He offered a pact of non- 
aggression to France and Belgium for a period of twenty-five 
years, to be “ guaranteed” by Britain and Italy. He sug- 
gested that Holland should become a party to it, if she chose. 
He also offered an air pact to prevent the danger of a sudden 
air attack. He offered to conclude with Germany’s Eastern 
neighbours a series of non-aggression pacts on the lines of the 
existing pact with Poland. He even offered to return to the 
League of Nations. 

But he did not confine his action to the making of peace 
proposals. Even as he spoke his troops were marching into the 
demilitarised zone of the Rhineland to occupy Diisseldorf, 
Cologne, Coblenz, Mainz and Frankfurt. And he denounced 
the Treaty of Locarno on the ground that that treaty had 
already in effect been destroyed by the conclusion of the 
Franco-Soviet Pact the year before. 

The most important result, becoming clearer as the year 
advanced, of what was done on March 7th, was Herr Hitler’s 
joining issue with the Franco-Soviet Pact. He did so with 
the most detailed and elaborate argument. He stated that the 
pact was a military pact ; that its consequences could not be 
foreseen ; that it introduced a new Eastern European factor, 
of incalculable military connotation, into the European 
balance of power ; and that “ the threatening military power 
of the giant empire” (Russia) was thereby introduced into 
Central Europe ‘‘ by way of Czechoslovakia, which has con- 
cluded a similar treaty with Russia.” He argued that the 
French pact with Russia differed from the French treaties 
with Poland and Czechoslovakia, both because the latter were 
concluded within the framework of the League of Nations and 
because the force to which France bound herself by the pact 
was not the national force of Russia, but the conspiracy of 
world revolution as expounded and led by Russia. In the 
event of France going bolshevik, he argued, the decision to 
launch an attack would be made, not “ by two different 
States from independent and objective points of view,” but 
by an organisation whose headquarters were in Moscow. He 
laid stress on the “ vast and powerful army ” possessed by 
Russia—* highly mobile, well led, and ready to go into action 
at any time ”’—and made the distinction that though Ger- 
many could not attack Russia, “ Russia will at any time be in 
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a position to bring about a conflict with Germany by way of 
her outposts.” 

Herr Hitler therefore combined three things in one. He 
made peace proposals. He sent nineteen battalions of in- 
fantry, thirteen brigades of artillery, complete with tanks, 
aeroplanes, anti-aircraft guns and searchlights (i.e. a full 
fighting force) into the Rhineland zone. He tore up the Treaty 
of Locarno and threw the blame on French relations with 
Russia. Of the three things thus accomplished, only one had 
any real effect. His peace proposals were not even considered 
in Paris. If his proposals were sincerely made, why did he 
make it impossible that they should be even considered ? The 
reoccupation of the Rhineland caused little agitation, for the 
greater agitation excludes the smaller, and the general situa- 
tion was already so bad that a German army in occupation of 
the Rhineland zone really was a small matter. The important 
thing was the tearing up of the Locarno Treaty and the 
German issue with Russia. It dominated the whole course of 
high diplomacy during the rest of the year. It led immediately 
to a feverish series of conferences in London, Paris and 
Geneva. Within twenty-four hours France formally appealed 
to the League of Nations, and M. Sarraut broadcast an un- 
compromising opposition to the whole purpose of German 
diplomacy. On March roth the representatives of Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium met hurriedly in Paris. They pro- 
duced one of the bitterest scenes known to European diplo- 
macy since the war. Mr. Eden, accompanied by Lord Halifax, 
represented Great Britain. He had crossed the Channel in the 
undisguised hope that he might mediate between Germany 
and France. The moment he saw M. Flandin he recognised his 
mistake. So rigid was M. Flandin that Mr. Eden decided to 
riddle his own hopes, as it were, by putting this test question : 
“Would you [he asked M. Flandin] go to the length of 
military sanctions to resist this thing of Herr Hitler’s? ” M. 
Flandin’s emotion was such that after a moment’s struggle 
with himself he hissed out the single word “ Oui! ” Mr. Eden 
thereupon concentrated his efforts upon gaining time and 
having the meeting transferred to London. 

It was across that same meeting in Paris that first fell the 
shadow of another important fact which was to exert a 
powerful influence before the year was out. M. Van Zeeland, 
the Belgian Prime Minister, made an impressive statement. 
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Before the war, he said, Belgium had been “ guaranteed ” her 
neutrality. That guarantee had been proved in 1914 to be 
worthless as a protection. After the war, in 1925, she was 
given another form of protection, namely, that of the Locarno 
Treaty. In its turn that guarantee of Belgian integrity had 
been destroyed. Herr Hitler, he said, had made the excuse 
that the Locarno Treaty had already in effect been destroyed 
by the Franco-Russian Treaty of Mutual Assistance. Yet 
Belgium had not made any pact with Russia. 

Seven months later, on October 14th, King Leopold out- 
lined to his Cabinet a policy of reversal to Belgium’s former 
state of independent neutrality: a neutrality, that is, not 
guaranteed by any Great Power. Belgium, he stated, must in 
the future be free of alliances with any other State, must 
take her own military measures for self-defence and must 
refuse to lend her territory to any Power as a means of 
transit. There were those who in October added surprise 
to dismay as their reaction to King Leopold’s statement. 
So much had happened in the intervening seven months that 
even normally well-informed people had forgotten March 
roth. 

The juridical discussion of the question whether or not the 
Franco-Russian Pact did violate the Locarno Treaty leads 
nowhere. It could be argued, on the one hand, that asa result 
of the pact’s operation France might conceivably be dragged 
into warlike action against Germany, whereby she would in 
strict theory cause the Locarno Treaty to operate against 
herself ; but, on the other hand, it could be argued that such 
a contingency could arise only as a result of a German 
aggression against Russia. The only practical consideration 
is that the pact was seized on in Berlin as an excuse for 
repudiating both Locarno and Versailles and for still further 
increasing German armaments. 

The extent to which European diplomacy in 1936 lost even 
the pretence of its theoretic purpose was illustrated in the 
aftermath of the Paris meeting on March roth. The adjourned 
meeting reassembled in London on March 12th. Two days 
later the League Council met, also in London. France and 
Belgium had in effect arraigned Germany before the Council 
of the League of Nations for violating both the Locarno 
Treaty and Article 43 of the Versailles Treaty by reoccupying 
the Rhineland. On March 14th the Council, acting on Article 4 
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of the Locarno Treaty, invited Germany to be present at the 
Council meetings. Herr Hitler telegraphed his acceptance on 
two conditions, namely, that Germany be given a status of 
equality before the Council and that a clear commitment be 
entered into that his peace proposals of March 7th be dis- 
cussed as an integral whole and alsbald. A first-class diplo- 
matic storm, involving the British, French, Belgian and 
German Governments, was created by a series of quibbling 
translations of the word alsbald. It is short for alsobald, 
equivalent to the French aussitét, and means “ as soon as may 
be.” There is no exact English equivalent. In the English 
translation it was rendered “ forthwith.” The whole com- 
plicated machinery of government in four countries was put 
out of gear by that word “ forthwith.” It had to be emended 
to “in due course ”’ before the machinery could be restarted. 
It had become difficult for ordinary plain people even to take 
much interest in the absurdities of high diplomacy. The 
absurdities were too ponderous for any sense of humour to 
raise its head. Herr Hitler had telegraphed his alsbald on 
March 15th. On the very next day Mr. Eden telegraphed to 
Berlin, wishing to do his bit for the cause. What he tele- 
graphed was that he would do his best to promote a settle- 
ment by discussing both the Hitler and the other extant 
peace proposals “‘ at the proper time ” (1.e. alsbald). Yet no 
one even suspected it to be flippant. It was not flippant. 
The jest was an accident. On March 18th Herr von Ribben- 
trop appeared before the League Council as Germany’s 
representative. Out of its context such an event looks better 
than in fact it was. All that happened was that Herr von 
Ribbentrop repeated the German thesis that the Franco- 
Russian Pact had “ terminated” the Locarno Treaty and 
that therefore the Locarno obligation to honour Articles 42 
and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles no longer bound Germany. 
The non-German Locarno Powers decided to submit the 
German thesis to the World Court, thereby adding unreality 
to unreality, and submitted certain Four-Power proposals to 
Germany. In their turn the Four Powers made proposals 
which they knew Germany would not accept. One of them 
was that pending the discussion of the several sets of pro- 
posals then afloat an international force should occupy a 
strip of German territory along the French and Belgian 
frontiers. Herr von Ribbentrop flew to Berlin (March 21st) 
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and back to London (March 24th), bringing nothing but a 
repetition of his former thesis and a rejection of the proposal 
about an international force on German territory. He and 
Herr Dieckhoff were mostly engaged in flying to and from 
Berlin, but they did contrive to hold a further conversation 
with Mr. Eden and Lord Cranborne on March 27th. 

The German elections having taken place on March 29th 
and Herr Hitler having obtained his 100 per cent., less I per 
cent. for appearances and for spoilt papers, Herr von Ribben- 
trop again flew to London on March 31st and rejected the 
Four-Power proposals. In his turn he submitted a grandiose 
peace plan, echeloned over wide stages, beginning with a 
diplomatic armistice, progressing to the negotiation of security 
pacts and ending with negotiation for disarmament and 
economic co-operation. No one really took any of the pro- 
posals seriously. There was some desultory recrimination 
over the rival advantages of achieving the common end by 
two stages (as suggested by the Four Powers) or by three (as 
suggested by Germany), but as no one had any intention of 
reaching the common end, by any number of stages, the 
arguments were all impartially unconvincing. 

Appended to the Four-Power proposals aforesaid was an 
agreed letter to the effect that should the suggested negotia- 
tions not lead to agreement with Germany the general staffs 
of Britain, France and Belgium should consult about common 
military plans. But when Mr. Eden on April 3rd announced 
to the House of Commons that the letter had been delivered 
to the French and Belgian Governments he disclosed the fact 
that a covering letter had prescribed three provisos, one of 
them being that the staff talks implied no new commitment. 
Few episodes in the diplomacy of our time before or since the 
Great War have been more preposterously lacking in sense of 
any sort than what took place in the spring of 1936. In the 
middle of it, as if symbolically, Leopold von Hoesch, the 
German Ambassador, and one of the good men, died suddenly 
(April 1oth). He had goneto Paris at the worst phase of Franco- 
German ill-feeling in 1921. He did much to improve the atmos- 
phere from that of the Ruhr occupation of 1923 to that of 
the Locarno Treaty of 1925. He largely contributed to the 
Stresemann-Briand spirit. It seemed wholly right that he took 
no part in the hubbub that was being exhibited in the spring of 
1936, and his passing seemed to have a ceremonial quality. 
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One of the few good things done during the year by the 
League of Nations was done on April 8th. France had 
demanded a formal meeting of the non-German Locarno 
Powers to “ establish” Germany’s default. That way lay 
danger. For that reason the British Government resisted the 
French demand. The accident that the League’s Committee 
of Thirteen had to meet in Geneva on April 8th gave the 
‘opportunity for informal talks between the non-German 
Locarno Powers, whereby the formal meeting was side- 
tracked. But the good thereby done was somewhat modified 
by the circumstance that the Committee of Thirteen was 
theoretically concerned with the Italo-Abyssinian war ; and 
one of the important European uncertainties was whether 
Italy was to be irrevocably driven into the German camp. 
The committee was charged with the duty of exploring the 
possibility of bringing the war in Abyssinia to an end by 
peaceful means, and was still intent upon that object when the 
war came to its own end. It was on May 5th that Marshal 
Badoglio ceremonially entered Addis Ababa, and Signor 
Mussolini announced in the Piazza Venezia that ‘‘ Abyssinia 
is Italian.” Italian sovereignty was formally imposed on 
Abyssinia on May goth. For the rest of the year the British 
and French Governments were engaged upon an attempt to 
undo the harm done to Italo-British relations. 

By the summer of 1936 another bitter wind blew across 
Europe from the East. It was felt in France, Belgium and 
Spain. Until May France had been untouched by the social 
_ revolution which for a generation had radiated from Moscow. 
At the beginning of May a French general election produced a 
majority of the Front Populaire, consisting of Socialists, 
Radical-Socialists and Communists. Thereafter France passed 
through an anxious period of strikes and quasi-revolutionary 
upheaval. Belgium went through a like phase. In Spain the 
Frente Popular had been returned to power in February, and 
democracy in that country survived for only five more months. 
The night of July 17th-18th, when a military revolt broke out 
in Morocco against the Republican Government of Spain, 
heralded a protracted period of civil war whose repercussions 
were to be felt throughout Europe. When in the last week of 
- August a Russian Ambassador arrived secretly in Madrid, the 
die was cast for a bitter struggle which split Europe into two 
camps. Cleavages are seldom clear cut in their contour, but 
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in the main it was the case that one of the factions now 
revealed centred round the communists of Moscow and the 
other round the so-called anti-communists of Berlin. Little 
attempt at any rate was made either in Moscow or in Berlin 
to disguise the importance to themselves of what was taking 
place in Spain. On August 11th Mr. Stalin issued a decree 
whereby the age of military service in Russia was reduced 
from 21 to 19. On August 24th Herr Hitler countered by 
decreeing that the period of military service in Germany be 
doubled from one to two years. By the end of the year most 
of the diplomatic forces in Europe were trained upon the war 
in Spain. It had ceased to be a civil war. It had become an 
international war in disguise. Russia and France on one side, 
Germany and Italy on the other, were openly engaged in it. 
The fantastic microcosm of the Spanish war was fought out 
in the Locarno room of the British Foreign Office. The 
“‘ International Committee for the Application of the Agree- 
ment regarding Non-Intervention in Spain” first met on 
September 9th. There never was any “ agreement ”’ not to 
intervene. Even if there had been, no one could say that it was 
ever applied. For four months, the while war raged in Spain 
with increasing fury, the Committee regularly met : wrang- 
ling, manceuvring, jockeying for position. General Franco 
started his assault on Madrid at the beginning of November. 
Sefior Caballero fled from the city on November 7th. A week 
later, because Madrid did not promptly fall, he returned. 
During the following two months the military situation in 
Spain was caught in suspense, the nationalists subjecting the 
capital to incessant bombardment, the communists stub- 
bornly refusing to evacuate even the ruins of the former city. 
By the middle of December one-third of the city had been 
evacuated. The rest was for the most part in ruins. General 
Franco gave warning by leaflets dropped from the air that the 
women and children should be concentrated in the north- 
east of the town so that they could be spared the shells and 
bombs. Instead, the defending strategists arranged that the 
military headquarters be transferred to the protected quarter 
and the women and children distributed through the danger 
zones. Such a tactic could cause no surprise except to those 
who are incapable of thinking realistically about war. There 
was nothing worse in it than normally takes place in war. 
The Russian Embassy was guarded day and night by sentries 
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with fixed bayonets: a fact which perhaps illustrated the 
true quality of Russia’s “ diplomacy ” in Spain. 

_Only the British Government pursued its grim determina- 
tion not to take part in the Spanish war. Russia had been 
the first to intervene. Germany and Italy followed. Next, 
France began substantially to contribute to the so-called 
international defence force fighting on the side of Madrid. In 
December the Merchant Shipping (Carriage of Munitions to 
Spain) Bill came before the House of Commons. It expressed 
the Government’s persistent refusal to grant belligerent rights 
to either side. The dilemma was not merely one of form. The 
British Government had undertaken not to intervene in the 
Spanish war, and at the same time virtually refused to recog- 
nise that there was a Spanish war. That formal difficulty was 
overcome by the jurists (as almost any difficulty can be over- 
come by the jurists) in a quite simple way. They launched 
this sort of argument: “there is no war in Spain; but if 
there is, we won’t intervene.” In much the same sort of way 
counsel defending a client accused of murder is allowed to 
plead: not guilty, and in the alternative guilty, etc. But 
there was another sort of difficulty. British ships outside the 
three-mile limit were instructed not to concede the right of 
search to any non-British ship. If British ships refused such 
a right on the ground that the British Government refused to 
“‘ recognise ” the belligerents, what was to prevent a like 
refusal to British ships engaged on the high seas in the future 
contingency of a British war, especially when the new pre- 

cedent in international war had been established by the 
_ British Government itself? The distinction between “ civil” 
war and “ international ” war seems to be obliterated when 
outside governments are implicated and when those govern- 
ments variously recognise one side or the other as the legiti- 
mate government of the country in which the war is taking 
place. 

On November 18th it was simultaneously announced in 

Berlin and in Rome that Germany and Italy recognised the 
Burgos administration as the Government of Spain. It was 
nearly three months earlier that the Russian Ambassador 
arrived in Madrid, just a week before the Caballero camarilla 
was formed. Sefor Caballero had no more democratic sanc- 
tion behind him than had General Franco. Moreover in the 
prevailing circumstances of a no-longer disguised intervention 
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by Russia, Germany, Italy, and even by France, it seemed 
unlikely that the British Government could really contribute 
to whatever hope might remain of non-intervention by merely 
decreeing that munitions should not be carried to Spain in 
British bottoms. Indeed such a decree was bound to provide 
an incentive to virtual intervention by offering an indirect 
inducement to British ships to risk a racket on behalf of one 
side only in the war. Any ship carrying, say, munitions to 
Barcelona for the Reds would be liable to challenge by the 
Nationalist-Spanish, German and Italian authorities alike. 
But a ship carrying arms for Spanish nationalists would be 
liable to challenge only from Russian ships. A premium was 
thereby placed upon a one-way traffic. And the very fact of 
the international non-intervention committee sitting in 
London disproved the contention that the Spanish war was 
merely a “ civil” war. 

While Russia was incessantly engaged in landing tanks, 
munitions and men at Barcelona and Germany was sending 
“volunteers ” to the other side—for instance, on December 
Ist it became known that 5,000 Germans had landed at Cadiz 
—the London committee pursued its stormy, but amusing, 
course. On November 23rd the Chairman’s subcommittee met 


with the object (as had been generally expected) of submitting — 


to the two sides in Spain an agreed plan of control over the 


admission of foreign supplies or personnel into that country. — 


It was the German and Italian delegates who proposed that 
the plan be submitted to the two belligerents for approval in 
principle before it were elaborated in detail. That proposal 
seemed to be reasonable. But the Russian delegate, inter- 
preting no doubt as his main general instruction the duty to 
resist anything that was done or said by the German or Italian 
delegates, strongly objected to the proposal. He demanded 
that the plan be elaborated in all its details before being sent 
to Spain for approval. Now it happened that although a 
detailed agreement had already been reached about the 
proposed methods of preventing ships from reaching harbours 
or of land supplies crossing the frontiers, the precise method of 
controlling the passage of aeroplanes into Spain had not been 
thought out. It was not an easy thing to do. On the Russian 
demand, however, the German and Italian delegates agreed 
to obtain their government’s views on the matter of air-con- 
trol, and hoped to receive an answer by November 27th. By 


| 
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that date, however, when the subcommittee again met, 
neither answer had been received. Both Berlin and Rome 
claimed that so complicated a matter needed more than two 
or three days for consideration. Lord Plymouth for his part, 
speaking not as chairman but as British delegate, reported 
that the British Government in its turn was not yet ready 
with detailed proposals about control in the air. Thereupon 
to the general confusion (but not surprise) the Russian 
delegate changed his ground. He now demanded that the 
scheme as a whole be at once sent to Spain without waiting 
for its elaboration in detail. The subcommittee, however, 
decided that as the views of Berlin and Rome on the details 
of air-control had been invited and had been promised, it was 
better now to wait till they were received. Russia thereupon 
complained inside the committee and advertised outside that 
Germany and Italy (Britain ought logically to have been 
added, but it was no part of Russia’s purpose to attack 
Britain) were blocking the proposal for the control of inter- 
vention in Spain. Yet the particular proposal now in ques- 
tion was in fact originally made by Germany and Italy and 
blocked by Russia. Certain newspapers of the British Left 
the next morning duly, almost dutifully, launched into 
criticism of Germany and Italy in that sense. 

The committee did indeed draft an academic series of rival 
theories in the matter of air-control, and the resultant docu- 
ment became an element in the committee’s routine agenda. 
On December 3rd at the committee’s request the British 
Government transmitted to Spain a certain document about 
the proposed scheme of control, but it contained no reference 
to the factor of air-control. The document was addressed to 
the British Ambassador at Hendaye and to the British Chargé 
d’Affaires in Madrid for transmission to Burgos and to 
Valencia. It invited the two administrations to approve in 
principle the notion of preventing the admission of foreign 
supplies and men by land or sea (not by air). But as the com- 
batants were mainly foreign and their munitions and sup- 
plies equally foreign the ceremony of suggesting the exclusion 
of foreigners was not a performance which impressed anybody 
inside or outside of Spain. What was interesting was the 
behaviour of Senhor de Calheiros, the Portuguese delegate, 
when the committee on December 2nd debated the question 
of transmitting so innocuous a document to Spain. He refused 
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to vote. Lord Plymouth from the chair asked him if he had 
any objection to the proposal. The answer was no. Then did 
Portugal object to its being sent to Spain? Again, no. Was 
Portugal therefore not in favour of its being sent? No. In 
the end the committee had to accept the stern and rigid policy 
of Portuguese non-intervention in the affairs of the non- 
intervention committee. 

The very weariness which afflicted European diplomatic 
thought at the end of the year was perhaps in disguise a 
blessing. Throughout the year European demoralisation had 
grown worse. On December 11th, for instance, the Council of 
the League of Nations met in Geneva to receive an appeal 


from the Madrid camarilla under Article XI of the Covenant. — 


The unreality of the thing was expressed in the embarrassed 
silence in which Sefior del Vayo, the “ Foreign Minister ” of 
Madrid, was heard, and in the weary tone of Lord Cran- 
borne’s recital of “‘ the main, melancholy, unanswerable fact ” 
that foreign intervention in Spain was a rampant reality on 
both sides, 

The abdication of King Edward VIII and the accession of 
George VI in London gave an added respite to European 
troubles. While the nations of Europe were gazing in open- 
mouthed wonder at the unconcerned way in which these 
things are done by the British people, their thoughts were 
temporarily rescued from their more usual nightmares. The 
respite perhaps did good. But the really interesting fact about 
general diplomatic opinion at the end of the year was that 
though the condition of Europe had steadily worsened and 
was now almost one of chaos, yet there were not many people 
who in their hearts believed that the war was any nearer. 
The crises were too many and too unpredictable. Explosions 
occur when pressure meets counter-pressure and there is no 
outlet. But if there be a whole series of outlets? If Russia 
and Germany can blaze at each other across their frontiers in 
oratorical frenzy ; if their delegates can abuse each other to 
their hearts’ content in the Locarno Room of the British 
Foreign Office week after week ; if they can send aeroplanes, 
“ volunteers,” tanks and guns to Spain in any quantity : why 
should they engage in any other sort of war? Thunderstorms 
are let loose, not in periods of foul weather, but in periods of 
settled calm and serenity. 


GrorcE GLascow. 
December 15th, 1936. 
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Mr i) GEORGES FIPTH 
The vital spark that sent Mr. Lloyd George into the world 


some seventy years ago is surely one of the most intense 
manifestations known to human experience. The fine head, 
firm mouth, and brilliant eyes seem to symbolise a dynamic 
quality that can never apparently be exhausted or even 
diminished. Here is the fifth volume of a monumental work 
which has now passed the 3,000-page mark and which is 
being turned out with a speed and a quality of writing which 
themselves put a hall-mark on the author’s intellectual 
stamina. He unfolds his story with the particular detail 
which he alone can command. There is no evidence of 
tiredness or nausea. Most men who have been through what 
he went through in the last years of the war would long ago 
have been “ gaga”; would have lost some of their grip ; 
would have discovered their memory tottering under the 
appalling strain. Not so Mr. Lloyd George. He writes with 
all the verve, freshness and mastery of a virile mind in the 
very prime of its form. 

No one can read this unending flow of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
memoirs without falling for their fascination. But it is a 
horrible fascination. There is something deeply depressing 
about the energy, clarity of thought and zeal of work which 
has been trained upon the job of recording in such detail what 
Mr. Lloyd George experienced and knew of the greatest war 
in history. Indeed, the remarkable thing is that one reads 

* War Memoirs of David Lloyd George. Vol. V. Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 
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through each succeeding thousand pages of this work with 
increasing interest and increasing exasperation. 

The present instalment of 600 pages merely covers the 
events of the early months of 1918. Those events, it is true, 
were probably as concentrated as any that have ever taken 
place in the history of the world. We are given the inside 
story of the critical military situation, of the Russian develop- 
ment of the Bolshevik element in European affairs, of the 
way in which the united command was achieved on the 
Western Front, of the part played by Haig in the disastrous 
events which preceded the unity of command under Foch, of 
Mr. Wilson’s diplomatic effect, and of the military effect of 
the American armies. 

In this whole series of volumes so far published nothing can 
exceed in its bizarre interest Mr. Lloyd George’s criticism of 
the American military contribution to the progress of the 
war. He does not beat about the bush. He describes how 
bungling and incompetent was the organisation of the 
American armies, “ though there were no braver or more 
fearless men in any army.” He describes the appalling fiasco 
of America’s attempt to manufacture aeroplanes, and 
comments, “‘ The same tale of fussy muddle can be repeated 
in the matter of guns, light and heavy, for the new American 
army.” 


This passage exemplifies Mr. Lloyd George’s style : 


“No American aeroplanes were sent across the Atlantic during 
the whole of 1917. Even during the great battles of April, May 
and June 1918, American aviators had to fly in French machines 
for they had none of their own. It was July 1918, before the 
paragon was fully developed and then it turned out no better 
than, in fact not as good as, the thousands with which the British 
and French aviators had already won the command of the air 
before the ‘ Liberty ? machines had left the workshop or even the 
draughtsman’s table. 

“When the Armistice was signed on November 11th, half the 
aeroplanes used by the American Army were of French and 
British make.” 


The author’s capacity for impersonal detachment has 
seldom been better illustrated than in these few words about 
President Wilson: “He knew nothing about war. Why 
should he? It was not his training, nor his temperament. 
He certainly had no delight in it.” Mr. Lloyd George is an 
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artist in the sense that his concern at any moment can be 
made by him into a complete obsession. That no doubt is 
why he won such a reputation as an effective prosecutor of 
the war. He can be equally effective as a militarist or as a 
pacifist. He can give his enthusiasm to whatever job of work 
he happens to have on hand whether warlike or peaceful. 
When writing of the war and the part he played in it he can, 
without any suspicion that he is being odd, write of someone 
not “ having any delight ” in it. 

And then it happens to be the case that Mr. Lloyd George 
was directly responsible for the biggest financial muddle 
known to the history of the world. Mr. Lloyd George knows 
little and cares less about finance. There are those who claim 
ignorance of finance as a virtue, and that is interesting from 
many points of view. But it was Mr. Lloyd George who built 
the fantastic financial superstructure of the war which was 
destined to crash with devastating effect at a later date. In 
the present volume we read the almost blood-curdlingly light- 
hearted remark that America’s “ financial and economic 
assistance was from the outset invaluable”; nothing more 
than that about one of the most appalling and most disas- 
trous things ever done by anybody. 

Even now Mr. Lloyd George does not seem to appreciate 
his own financial handiwork. One is reminded of the story of 
the Englishman who, on the strength of a short visit to New 
York, received the impression that the American language 
contained only two adjectives, namely “ swell ” and “ lousy,” 
and that the adjective “ swell ” was a lousy adjective, but the 
adjective “ lousy ” was a swell adjective. There are only two 
adjectives that adequately describe Mr. Lloyd George’s work : 
“ fascinating ” and “ exasperating,” and the fascinating part 
is as exasperating as the exasperating part is fascinating. 


G. G. 


* * * *% * 


MARLBOROUGH IN SUCCESS.* 


The second volume of Mr. Winston Churchill’s biography 
of Marlborough concluded with the main summer campaign 
of 1705, and now he continues his narrative down to the 


* Marlborough, His Life and Times. Vol. III. By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill. 
Harrap. 
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famous siege of Lille, at the end of 1708, which followed upon 
the victory of Oudenarde. Mr. Churchill had purposed to 
complete his work in this third volume, but the three and a 
half momentous years which it covers deserve the long and 
careful treatment which the author provides. The reader may 
enjoy with confidence the swing and eloquence of Mr. 
Churchill’s style. His mastery of words, combined with his 
capacity for characterisation, analysis and description, and his 
erudition and selection of material, raises this work to the 
top rank of historical biography. 

The years 1705-8 show Marlborough at the height of his 
reputation, both as soldier and politician. At home his 
statesmanship was continually exerted in the support of the 
Ministry, upon whose existence the successful issue of the 
war depended. The General Election of 1705 returned a 
Whig predominance in Parliament fully resolved to prosecute 
the war. Upon Whig support Godolphin and Marlborough 
became necessarily dependent, and unwittingly the protagon- 
ists in the constitutional issues which ensued from the Whig 
majority. The party system was still in its infancy, and the 
theory that the predominant party in the Commons should 
provide the members of the Ministry was a novel proposition. 
Whig insistence upon representation was the logical conse- 
quence of Parliamentary sovereignty, but it was strongly 
resisted by Anne. Mr. Churchill is at pains to show how 
decisive Marlborough’s influence and position were in the 
appointment of Sunderland and in Harley’s fall. In the latter 
event, Anne “‘ was beaten by Marlborough’s prestige without 
the slightest distortion of the Constitution, without a vote, 
without even an address. She submitted only with undying 
resentment. She never forgot and she never forgave.” The 
Queen’s latent Tory sympathy rose to a passion, inflamed by 
Harley and Mrs. Masham. The rise of Abigail and the decline 
of “Mrs, Freeman” are discussed at length by Mr. Churchill, 
who infers that the final and complete estrangement flowed 
more from the bitterness of Sarah than from the resentment 
of Anne. 

In dealing with the campaigns, Mr. Churchill views compre- 
hensively the whole area of the war, stressing the strategical 
importance of the Navy and describing in detail opera- 
tions, such as Eugene’s relief of Turin, the fighting in Spain 
and the Toulon expedition, in which Marlborough had no 
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personal share, apart from his great influence upon, and assist- 
ance in, the general strategic conceptions of the Allied cam- 
paigns. The operations of 1706 and 1708 are witness to his 
military genius equally as a tactician and strategist, as a 
manipulator of troops and as a supreme opportunist. With 
the battles of Ramillies and Oudenarde and the campaigns 
which succeeded them, particularly the operations round 
Lille, Mr. Churchill deals at length, with great care and the 
assistance of numerous maps and diagrams. But here and 
there, inevitably, some point of fact or emphasis, some matter 
of speculation, may be questioned. Ramillies was a fine 
example of Marlborough’s favourite tactical manceuvre 
of a feint attack followed by a rapid transference of troops 
thence to another vital sector where an overwhelming 
pressure could be exerted. Marlborough had divided his 
cavalry between the wings, and the battle was opened by an 
Allied attack across a marshy depression and up a slope, 
westward, against the French left wing. To this sector 
Villeroi’s attention was devoted, and at critical moments 
Marlborough ordered the transfer of his cavalry across to his 
left wing. Mr. Hilaire Belloc has pointed out that the success 
of this transfer was largely due to the cavalry moving along 
the west side of this depression so as to be unseen and un- 
suspected by Villeroi stationed above on the higher ground ; 
a point of which Mr. Churchill takes little account. 

The battle of Oudenarde was, of course, the product of a 
brilliant strategical surprise ; and the nature of the engage- 
ment, including “the looseness and flexibility of all the 
formations, the improvised and wide-ranging manceuvres, 
and, above all, the encircling movement of the Allies,” leads 
Mr. Churchill to regard it as “a specimen of modern war,” 
unique in the eighteenth century and foreshadowing Tannen- 
burg. Could Marlborough have possessed long-range weapons 
to cover the gaps in his net, as complete a victory as Hinden- 
burg’s might not have been forestalled by the fall of darkness. 
In any event Marlborough was favoured by the confusion in 
the French command. Speculation has followed from the 
failure of the Duke of Burgundy to execute Venddme’s order 
to attack in overwhelming force the Allied right wing before 
it had beensufficiently reinforced by the troops still crossing the 
river Eyne. Mr. Churchill wisely refrains from speculating on 
the consequences which “no one can pretend to measure, 
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though Mr. Bélloc boldly contends that at the most the attack 
would have only neutralised the issue by threatening the 
bridges and preventing the enveloping action of the Allied 
left wing. 

Mr. Churchill carefully displays Marlborough’s mag- 
nanimity, selflessness and loyalty during these years of suc- 
cess. “It is Marlborough’s true glory that the higher his 
fortune, the higher rose his virtue.”” He had, for example, 
chosen a subordinate part in the 1706 campaign, and only 
“ fortune’s gift ” threw Ramillies in his way. He declined the 
offer of Viceroy of the Netherlands and {60,000 a year to 
appease the Dutch and preserve the Alliance. He added his 
own principality of Mindelheim to the bait designed for Max 
Emmanuel of Bavaria’s desertion from Louis XIV. In 1708 
Marlborough’s activities in frustration of the Jacobite Raid 
showed him a loyal and zealous supporter of the Protestant 
Succession. Generosity and loyalty in prosperity are by no 
means the highest tests of character, and later, as the author 
remarks, ‘“‘ Marlborough’s conduct contracted with his 
power.” We shall await with interest Mr. Churchill’s estimate 
of his declining years. 


* * * * * 


A GERMAN DIPLOMATIST.* 


Writing in old age, but in full possession of his faculties, 
Count Bernstorff looks back on a lifetime of devoted service 
to his country. Diplomacy was in his blood, for his father 
was German Ambassador in London, and the family has a 
long and distinguished record of public work. He holds a 
high place in the comparatively short list of German Liberals 
who have combined ardent patriotism with democratic and 
international sentiments. He has had enemies and critics, 
but he can look them squarely in the face. Many apologies 
are at once too detailed and too strident in tone. The present 
volume, suitably dedicated to “my dear brave wife,” is 
commendably brief and free from aggressive self-righteousness. 

That the author was against us in the World War was his 
misfortune, not his fault. ‘‘ Ever since I came to the use of 
my political reason,” he writes in his opening pages, “ it was 
my desire that Germany should live in amity with England. 
I considered an understanding was attainable, provided 
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Germany were content to be a Land Power of the first rank, 
and did not want to attain the same position as a Sea Power.” 
This was the sound Bismarckian principle of limited liability, 
which the short-sighted Kaiser, Bilow and Tirpitz threw 
to the winds. All the more essential was England’s friendship 
since an understanding with France appears to our author, 
as it appeared to Bismarck, impossible. Frederick the Great, 
Stein and Bismarck, he declares, are the only Germans who 
scored substantial successes, “ politics being a sphere in 
which our country has been so unlucky.” The chapter 
entitled “Years of Apprenticeship,” which describes the 
writer’s experiences in various capitals, is particularly inter- 
esting where he sketches the leading actors on the German 
diplomatic stage. Metternich, the fearless Ambassador in 
London, comes out best. Eckardstein, who “only by an 
oversight and very occasionally spoke the truth,” and whom 
Metternich described as the greatest political mountebank 
he ever met, receives the hardest blows. 

The chapter on Washington summarises his own well- 
known volume on his work in America during the war, and 
adds material on the six happy years before the breaking of 
the storm. If Germany’s costliest error before the cataclysm 
was the estrangement of England by the Flottenpolitik, her 
greatest blunder after its outbreak, next to the attack on 
Belgium, was to compel the intervention of the United States. 
All that man could do to avert the calamity Count Bernstorff 
did, but his labours were in vain. Bethmann was weak as 
wax and the Kaiser had ceased to count. “It was our 
political inadequacy that led us into the abyss—a political 
inadequacy that left us helpless at the mercy of an incom- 
petent military dictatorship.” The Ambassador, who knew 
the boundless strength of the United States better than 
anybody at Berlin, fought against the launching of the un- 
limited submarine campaign at the opening of 1917. The 
soldiers and sailors promised salvation: the civilians knew 
that they were presenting victory to their foes. “The war 
was decided in Washington.” 

It is interesting to learn that Bernstorff was proposed by 
Bethmann as his successor in the Chancellorship when the 
Hamlet of German politics was evicted by Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff. The Kaiser was ready, but the military chiefs 
vetoed the plan, for he had the reputation of desiring to make 
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peace and reform the Constitution. He accepted the Embassy 
at Constantinople, where he learned to like and admire 
Talaat, the Grand Vizier, and where he dreamed of transform- 
ing Turkey into a German Egypt. But the Germans had made 
themselves unpopular during the war, and Turkey collapsed 
before her mighty patron. No one could foresee that, after the 
struggle was over, a smaller but far more homogeneous Turkey 
would shape her own destinies without external tutelage. 

The end of the war was also the end of Bernstorff’s diplo- 
matic career. The remainder of the book is devoted to his 
activities in the Reichstag and at Geneva. He speaks with 
affection of Prince Max of Baden, who, had he been called to 
office a year sooner, might have secured a reasonable peace 
and preserved the monarchy. His task was hopeless from the 
start, for the army was beaten and the ruler could not see 
beyond the end of his nose. “‘ If the Kaiser had abdicated in 
good time, his grandson would have been on the throne 
to-day.” All books on modern Germany are a story of lost 
opportunities—not on one side alone—and the present vol- 
ume is as depressing as the rest. “ In my capacity as Presi- 
dent for many years of the German League of Nations Union, 
which came into existence even before the League was founded, 
I can testify that the idea of a League was active in Germany 
when the League was formed, and that we were prepared to 
go considerably further in the realisation of the League idea 
than is done in the Covenant.” The author worked in com- 
plete harmony with Stresemann till his lamented death in 
1929. But no one could undo the mischief of a vindictive 
peace treaty, and when the Briand era began in 1924 it was, 
though we knew it not, too late. To-day we are all paying 
the penalty of the crimes and follies so vividly described in 
these pages. GEPaG: 

* 


* * * * 


THE PAR: PASTERNGCRIgi os. 


This is one of the most important books about American 
foreign policy and about international affairs which has come 
out in recent years. The author was Secretary of State in 
President Hoover’s Cabinet, 1929-33. 


* The Far Eastern Crisis : Recollections and Observations. By Henry L. Stimson. 
New York. Harper & Bros. Distributed in Great Britain and Europe by The Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 
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Mr. Stimson, a man of courage and determination, as well 
as of vision, made a sustained effort, during the Sino- 
Manchurian crisis of 1931-2, to associate the United States, 
within the utmost limits permitted by American opinion and 
tradition, in active co-operation with the League of Nations. 
In doing this, Mr. Stimson obviously took considerable risks 
from the point of view of American party politics; for 
American public opinion is naturally highly sensitive towards 
any possibility of foreign “ entanglement.” The political 
situation was unfavourable because, in the economic depres- 
sion which was developing, the question of the payment (or 
rather the non-payment) of European debt to the United 
States was inflaming public opinion there. The alarming 
circumstances of the economic depression in 1931-2 absorbed 
most of President Hoover’s time and attention. Neverthe- 
less he thoroughly understood the Far Eastern Question, 
and cordially supported Mr. Stimson’s efforts for generous 
and active collaboration with the other nations in world 
affairs. 

In Mr. Stimson’s view, the governing facts of the situation 
in the Far East were that though the United States was not a 
member of the League of Nations, it was a signatory of the 
Nine Power Treaty of 1922 and of the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
of Paris of 1928. By the Nine Power Treaty, the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan and others (all, except the 
United States, members of the League of Nations) agreed to 
respect the independence and integrity of China; and to 
refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in order 
to seek special rights or privileges there. The Pact of Paris was 
signed by practically all the States members of the League 
of Nations, as well as by the United States. In this treaty the 
signatories agreed that the settlement of disputes of whatever 
nature which might arise between them would never be 
sought except by peaceful means. 

Mr. Stimson’s active policy of collaboration began, after 
the opening of the crisis when the Japanese occuped Mukden 
on September 19th, 1931, with an American representative 
sitting in the Council of the League of Nations. Mr. Prentiss 
Gilbert in this case was not, as previously, merely an observer. 
He was instructed by Mr. Stimson “ to participate in the 
discussions of the Council when they relate to the possible 
application of the Kellogg-Briand Pact.” 
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On January 7th, 1932, Mr. Stimson proceeded to enunciate 
what has since been known as the “ Hoover-Stimson 
Doctrine,” to the effect that the United States would not 
recognise any situation brought about contrary to the Pact 
of Paris. This note of January 7th was communicated to the 
British and French Governments before being presented to 
the Chinese and Japanese Governments and being published 
in the Press. At the same time Mr. Stimson requested the 
British and French Governments to take similar action. The 
British Government declined. The French Government then 
informally told Mr. Stimson that, in view of the attitude of 
the British Government, it would not make the démarche 
towards Japan which it and other signatories of the Nine 
Power Treaty had been considering. 

Mr. Stimson’s next effort at international collaboration was 
made after the Japanese bombarded and attacked Chapel, a 
suburb of Shanghai, in January and February 1932. Mr. 
Stimson thought that this would bring the British Secretary 
of State round to his view. At the suggestion of President 
Hoover, Mr. Stimson called up Sir John Simon, who was at 
Geneva, and spoke with him over the telephone on February 
11th and 12th. On that day, February 12th, at Sir John 
Simon’s request (according to Mr. Stimson’s account), he 
cabled a provisional draft for a joint declaration against the 
infringement of the Nine Power Treaty. Mr. Stimson adds : 
““T talked with the Foreign Minister on the same subject at 
London [by telephone] on February 13th and February 15th, 
and while no explicit refusal to my suggestion was ever made, 
I finally became convinced from his attitude in those con- 
versations that for reasons satisfactory to it, and which I 
certainly had no desire to inquire into or criticise, the British 
Government felt reluctant to join in such a démarche. I there- 
fore pressed it no further.” 

There is much more in this deeply interesting book, includ- 
ing a record of a visit which Mr. Stimson made to Geneva in 
order to arrange American collaboration. How the oppor- 
tunity, so bountifully offered, for British-American collabora- 
tion, was let slip, or rather, as it seems, thrice declined, cannot 
be completely explained until the British side of the story is 
made public. We can be quite sure, of course, that it was not 
done without careful consideration. 


R. B. Mowat. 
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THE VINDICATION OF VOLTAIRE.* 


Only an English Catholic like Mr. Noyes, and a poet, could 
have vindicated with such effect the memory of Voltaire. He 
shows how the latter, in self-defence, which grew to include 
that of his fellow-men, pitted against the ancien régime the 
learning and ironic wit which its supporters admired. In 
verse, essay, tale and epigram he conveyed scathing ridicule 
of its pretensions and attraction to ideals which endangered 
them. So individuals (like Frederick of Prussia) found them- 
selves alternately adoring and detesting him. He was out- 
rageously flattered one brief hour and more outrageously 
imprisoned, threatened with arrest or exiled during the next. 
The grimmest irony associated with his name was the nature of 
the revolution which immediately succeeded his death and 
liberating efforts. Mr. Noyes is rightly preoccupied with their 
permanent effects—sub specie eternitatis—but he appears to 
disregard temporary consequences of the Voltairean move- 
ment, on which “ transformed and transfigured ” he sets such 
high hopes. Its founder’s genius was kindled by the resolve to 
destroy ‘‘ persecuting and privileged orthodoxy in general ” 
(écrasez Pinfame) and to scatter the darkness it engendered 
in diverse fields. In this contest between light and darkness 
evolved the sinister legend of Voltaire for which the enemy was 
largely responsible. In an illuminating appreciation of Vol- 
taire’s tragedies which once thrilled Paris, the author records 
innocuous lines torn from their context which served the 
purpose of vilifiers while they attributed to the same source 
the subversive utterances and vices of others. But Voltaire 
himself was also to blame. He could or would not restrain his 
cynical mockery. At times, as the author contends, it was to 
protect his inner self ; at others it was reckless giving rein to 
a pugnacious exuberance which even “the characteristic 
humour of Catholicism ” has not prevented the initiated from 
misinterpreting! Fascinated or repelled, men have refused 
to penetrate farther, like the contemporary critics of whom he 
complained ; and he would have been more disconcerted by 
later reactions, in a different environment, to his method of 
discrediting the claims on which tyranny relied. He pro- 
tested that he only attacked superstition—“ car pour la 
religion, je l’aime et la respecte” ; but to others the distinc- 


* Voltaire. By Alfred Noyes. Sheed & Ward. 
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tion has seemed arbitrary or less clear although it would not 
to Old Testament prophets. 

Viewed from the perspective of to-day, when intellectuals 
join with those who would fetter them in stressing the in- 
adequacy of reason and the light it sheds, Voltaire is seen to 
be a conserver. His belief in a Supreme Being and the 
guidance of reason is illustrated by quotations and the 
author’s enlightening comments. “ His religion reduced to 
its simplest terms was adoration and self-annihilation before 
the mystery of God.” 

The theist, he wrote, is not rash enough to flatter himself that he 
knows how God acts ; but he knows that God does act and that He 
is just... . We ought to say “ our God,” and by that we mean the 
Master and Preserver of our lives, and the object of our thoughts. 

In refuting atheism he coined some of his most pregnant 
epigrams. “ Either the stars themselves are great geome- 
tricians or the eternal Geometer has arranged them.” 

Unable to accept the divinity of Our Lord he sincerely 
professed Christian ethic, as he showed when he had a chance 
of practising it at Ferney. How that prayer of his epitomises 
a protest during centuries! “I am no Christian ; but this is 
only that I may love Thee better.” His passion for justice 
still scorches the conscience of men as it once did on behalf of 
Calas ; and “ his hope” was based upon “ the development 
of our being into a new order of things ” in a life to come. 

His errors and limitations are obvious to our age, and to.a 
large extent the author recognises them, stressing the blind- 
ness to the effects of Jewish religious genius; but on other 
occasions, such as the ignoring of Pascal’s mysticism, he will 
not admit lack of vision. The motives of Voltaire’s Com- 
munion at Colmar and listening to Mass at Cirey may well be 
as he suggests. It is significant that Voltaire loved and was 
grateful to the Jesuit teachers of his youth. His need of and 
constancy in friendship are shown ; and the author’s view of 
his relations with Madame du Chatelet seems more convincing 
than that of French critics. How imbued he was with the 
contemporary convenances is revealed by his fear of priests 
throwing his dead body “ into the sewers ” and the death-bed 
scene which that dread invoked. Mr. Noyes’ enthusiasm for 
his faith and his subject may provoke dissent and qualification 
at times ; but the portrayal it inspires is far more vital and pene- 
trating than the art of biographers who lack such enthusiasm. 


Debt 
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GERMAN POLITICAL THOUGHT.* 


_ We welcome Dr. Aris’s notable book on two grounds. One 
is that it combines German political thought and history from 
1789 to 1815 with pith and with power. A vital understanding 
of this history is required for a proper grasp of this book, and 
such understanding the author possesses and passes on to his 
readers. The second ground is that Dr. Gooch, in his apprecia- 
tive Foreword, tells us that the author means to continue his 
studies to the eve of the World War. We hope with all our 
heart that the welcome afforded to his first instalment will be 
so warm that Dr. Aris will be induced to set before us the 
whole course of German political thought during the last 
century and a quarter. He has taken in hand a vastly im- 
portant task, and his first volume attests his skill. His lucidity 
is at least as remarkable as his learning. From first page to 
last the English of his book runs with an ease difficult to 
believe. On two small points we offer slight criticism. The 
index is scarcely full enough. There is generally a bibliography 
at the end of each chapter. Can the author indicate in future 
volumes the worth or the worthlessness of some of the 
volumes in his bibliography ? 

Dr. Aris is of course acquainied with the writings of the 
different authors whose works he examines, but he is also as 
familiar with the general literature as he is with the history of 
Germany for the quarter of a century which he sets before us 
for our consideration. After a short introduction he deals with 
Enlightenment and Revolution in Part One. The actions and 
interactions of the French Revolution on Germany are fully 
considered, though he inevitably tends to regard it as rather 
a European Revolution than one simply French. Then comes 
a careful consideration of the political ideas of Kant, of 
Fichte in his Jacobin youth, of Wilhelm von Humboldt, and 
of the classicists such as Goethe and Schiller. Throughout this 
part we are conscious of the pervasive influence of the con- 
ception of Natural Law and all that it meant to German 
thinkers towards the close of the eighteenth century. Inci- 
dentally, it discloses the slight weakness of the index, for 
there is not a single reference to natural law in it. 

In Part Two there is a discriminating survey of the diverse 


* History of Political Thought in Germany, 1789-1815. By Reinhold Aris. Allen & 
Unwin. 
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effects of the Romantic Movement. There is a brief discussion 
of the Romantic attitude characterised by no little insight. 
Then come a study of such precursors as Méser and Herder, 
the influence of Burke in general and of Gentz, the Prussian 
Burke, in particular, Novalis and Friedrich Schlegel, the 
organic theory of the State, and Gérres. In some respects 
Part Two is the most enlightening section of the book, for 
here the author has allowed his pen the fullest liberty. Curi- 
ously enough, most of the Romantic writers were members of 
the middle class in financial straits, and of course with no 
practical experience of the problems with which they were 
supposed to be dealing. Throughout this book we realise that 
the authors, with the exception of men like Stein, are men of 
the closet, unfamiliar with the world of politics in which they 
are nominally living. For we must never forget that a man, by 
determined processes of study, can live in any age he pleases. 
Some of the Romantics knew far more about the Middle Ages 
than about the closing decades of the eighteenth century or 
the opening years of the nineteenth. The last part deals with 


the reconstruction of Prussia at the hands of Fichte turned . 


Nationalist—a very different man from the Jacobin—Stein 
and his collaborators, and the opposition offered to them. It 
is a pleasure to read and re-read this book. 

Rogpert H. Murray. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Those who recall Count Carlo Sforza’s long and distinguished career 
as an Italian diplomat will be most interested in his “ study in historical 
psychology and international politics,” entitled Europe and Europeans.* 
Count Sforza was Liberal Foreign Minister in 1920-1 ; upon Mussolini’s 
advent to power in 1922, he was ambassador in Paris and forthwith 
resigned, refusing to serve under a Fascist régime. In this volume he has 
written a discursive, and somewhat sketchy, commentary upon the 
characteristics, problems and policy of European peoples and nations 
during roughly the period of his career down to the present time. There 
are few issues of major importance which he fails to mention, and many 
questions receive a vigour and vitality which his own personal contacts 
and experience impart to them. Of most immediate interest are his 
reflections upon post-war Europe. He ascribes the growth and the 


* Harrap. 
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foundation in power of the Nazis both to French policy and to the 
feebleness and sterility of the German Socialists. He condemns 
in particular the French failure to disarm and the “ gross error ” of the 
Ruhr. The German Socialists’ single thought on reaching power was 
propitiation of the old reactionary elements, “ to win over, by dint of 
moderation and humility, the masters of the Imperial era.” Count 
Sforza’s view of the future is at once hopeful and pessimistic. ,With 
the disappearance of the old monarchies and with the general disbelief, 
save by a “ few crazy brains,” in the advantages to be gained by war, 
the recognition and potentialities of European solidarity are far 
greater than before the war. The bellicose air of groups, such as the 
French bourgeoisie, and of States like Germany, Italy and Russia is a 
“mere sham for reasons of home politics.” Danger of war provides an 
additional excuse for the severity and enlargement of complete control 
over the life of the nation. In the meantime there is social anarchy in 
the absence of a common law and the nations move steadily and 
knowingly to their chaotic doom. The leaders in a new world are 
* thinking with old brains and feeling with old passions.” 


* * * * * 


Mr. W. Horsfall Carter has performed a most useful service in making 
available Professor C. van Vollenhoven’s remarkable treatise, Du droit 
de paix: De Fure Pacts, in an English translation entitled The Law of 
Peace.* The bulk of the work is an historical survey of the bases of 
international law which leads up to Professor van Vollenhoven’s preg- 
nant analysis of the post-war outlook and the direction necessary for any 
progressive advance. He deals with the embryonic law of peace in the 
Middle Ages, the acceptance of war as the legal arbitrament with the rise 
of nationalism and the revival in the nineteenth century of arbitration 
as one mode of settling disputes. But submission to peaceful settlement 
was subject to the whim of the parties and to-day, when the conception 
of a general jus pacis is acknowledged universally, as exemplified by the 
Kellogg Pact, this same vital defect remains. In short, the logical 
lesson of history is the creation of an impartial sanction which is 
recognised as quite essential in municipal law; and Professor van 
Vollenhoven devotes the conclusion of his work to a vigorous argument 
in favour of an international police force enforcing the decisions of the 
League under a strengthened Article XI. Writing in 1932 he describes 
Article XVI as ineffectual and atrophied, because its execution rests 
upon the whim and self-interest of each League member; a view 
which is abundantly proved by the Abyssinian conflict. The case for 
an international force in place of national armies has been continually 
argued and its logic never refuted. The great importance of Professor 
van Vollenhoven’s treatise is that it clearly demonstrates this concep- 
tion as the natural and vital stage in the historical development of 


* Macmillan. 
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internationallaw. Whether, and when, this stage is reached is altogether 


another proposition. 
* * * * “ * 


Chinese lyrics and drama, and some few of the older narratives, 
have been already translated into English, but Living China* is the 
first collection of short stories from the vernacular, by Chinese, both men 
and women, of the revolutionary era. Their chief interest, as the Editor 
and translator points out, lies in the fact that they were not written 
for Western eyes; his version is intentionally a free one, seeking to 
convey the spirit rather than the letter. The short story appears to be 
a favourite literary form with these young intellectuals, in this time of 
unprecedented upheaval in their country; they have been largely 
inspired by Russian literature, and their political opinions have, in 
several instances, brought them to prison or death. Their names will 
probably be unknown to most English readers, who will accordingly 
be grateful to Mr. Snow for his introduction and biographical notes, 
and to Miss Nym Wales for her illuminating essay on “ The Modern 
Literary Movement” in China. The first seven tales are by Lu Hsiin 
(a pseudonym), and his portrait forms the frontispiece. Many through- 
out the book are painfully realistic, dealing with bitter poverty, war, 
revolution and brutality, physical and mental suffering, or calamities 
(e.g. “ The Flood’). But brighter threads are inwoven, of heroism, 
faithful toil, beauty of Nature, and mother-love. The “ Slave Mother ” 
is supremely touching. “ The Conversion ” gives a Chinese impression 
of the Salvation Army. 

* * * * * 


Miss Marta Bowerley has written an unusual and stimulating book 
for children in Studio Picnics.{ The desire to draw and paint is inherent 
in most children, but unfortunately only a few survive the unintentional 
strangulation of formal teaching. They become ashamed of their own 
creative work in the pursuit of set design. Miss Bowerley’s plan is to 
allow full play to the instinctive urge for expression by first telling a 
story and then encouraging the child to work out with brush, pencil, 
plasticine or other medium, the ideas suggested by the tale; “in 
short,” as Mr. Martin Hardie puts it in an appreciative Foreword, “ to 
get, out of a natural gift, the fullest amount of adventure and of fun.” 
Each story is followed by a brief “ studio talk ” in which Miss Bowerley 
suggests medium, presentation and other points of interest to our young 
artist. Children will certainly derive much enjoyment and instruction 
from this pleasant volume with its attractive tales and sketches. The 
latter, however, may well tend to give the ready-made ideas which 
Miss Bowerley is so anxious to avoid. 


* Edited by Edgar Snow. Harrap & Co. 
{ De La More Press. 
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